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Just as America’s discovery resulted from 
the scientifically planned voyages of Colum- 
bus—so has its present development been due 
to scientific discoveries, new inventions and 


new methods. 


The Certain-teed Products Corporation, in 
step with progressive ideals of American in- 
dustry, carries on continuous research and 
scientific investigation. Corps of engineers and 
chemists seek out ways to add to the efficiency 
of Certain-teed plants, machinery, methods. 


Expert designers and artists keep the designs 
and patterns of products abreast of modern 
tastes. The markets of the world are carefully 
combed so that raw materials can be purchased 


at the right prices and of the best quality. 


Certain-teed distribution is unusually complete 
—for you can secure any product in any 
amount, no matter where you live. And sat- 
isfaction is guaranteed you by the sincere 
cooperation of an organization as world-wide 


in scope as it is exacting in method. 
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ADMIRAL PLUNKETT’S 


HE ‘““PAPA SPANK” CLUB, of Washington, has a new 

member. Rear-Admiral Charles P. Plunkett, Com- 

mandant of the Brooklyn Navy Yard, has been proposed 
for membership, it seems, by no less a person than the President 
of the United States, and this, according to Ashmun Brown, 
Washington correspondent of 
the Providence Journal, is 
equivalent to election. There 
the Admiral joins a small com- 
pany, already nominated by 
the President: Admiral W. §S, 
Sims; L. E. Pierson, President 
of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States; Rear- 
Admiral Magruder, of more 
recent memory; former Briga- 
dier-General Mitchell, and 
others. The newest member 
of this mythical organization, 
says The Independent, was 
elected because he ‘‘spoke out 
of turn.’’? According to the 
Providence paper’s political 
observer at the capital: 


‘Qualifications for member- 
ship in the ‘Papa Spank’ Club 
are that the candidate, in the 
opinion of the President, shall 
have emulated the parrot of 
tradition by talking too much. 
The name of the organization 
is a journalistic creation, like 
that of the Ananias Club of 
another day, the members of 
which were elected at intervals 
by the late President Roose- 
velt. 

“Admiral Plunkett’s title to 
membership in the ‘Papa 
Spank’ Club is perfect. It is 
based on his speech at New 
York last week, in which he 
predicted that the nation soon will be at war, probably with 
England. 

“President Coolidge let it be known to-day that inasmuch as 
the responsibilities of his office curtail his own freedom of speech, 
he is unable to understand why Admiral Plunkett, with lesser 
responsibilities, can not manage to keep his mouth shut, espe 
cially when there is no particular occasion to let it fly open.’ 


Gaaeeeed aan photograph 
“WE ARE NEARER WAR TO-DAY THAN EVER BEFORE” 


Rear-Admiral Charles P. Plunkett is quoted as saying recently at a 
New York luncheon. 


To begin at the beginning, now that the matter of membership 
in the club is settled, it will be necessary to hark back to January 
21, when Admiral Plunkett is quoted by the New York Herald 
Tribune and The Associated Press as saying at a National 
Republican Club luncheon in New York City: 


“Tf L read history aright, we are nearer war to-day than ever 


WAR WITH ENGLAND 


before, because we are pursuing a competitive trade policy and 
crowding other nations into the background. A policy of this 
kind inevitably leads to war. 

““So long as you dare to contest the control of the sea with your 
goods, you're going to have war, as sure as you are sitting in this 
room. So long as we are proceeding on the lines we are following 
to-day, war is absolutely in- 
evitable. 

““T don’t care whether it is 
with Great Britain, or some 
other nation, you are going to 
have war... .” 


“The meeting,” says the 
Herald Tribune report, ‘‘ad- 
journed at this point. Ad- 


miral Plunkett was asked later 
if he anticipated war with 
Great Britain. The answer 
was instant and unequivocal”’: 
“Yes, I mean Great Britain, 
or some other nation whose 
interests are affected. Great 
Britain may not herself at the 
outset declare war,-but she will 
let some smaller nation do that, 
and then get behind her.” 
Since that time Admiral 
Plunkett has been catching it, 
right and left, from the Presi- 
dent, from Senator Borah, and 
from the majority of the 
country’s editorial writers. 
One or two thrusts have come 
from London. ‘We suffer 
from a plague of Rear-Ad- 
mirals in the British Isles,” 
says a Londoner, ‘‘and ap- 
parently the United States 
does the same.” ‘‘Sheer mad- 
ness,” is the term used by 
Senator Borah, Chairman of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee. ‘‘Absurd! There 
will be no war with Great Britain,’ is the comment of the 
Albany News. In London dispatches we learn that the British 
Government has dropt another cruiser from its program, in 
addition to the two which were deleted a month ago. ‘That is 
our answer to the question of whether we have any fear of an 
a British Admiralty spokesman is 
“But there are men in Great Britain 
ob- 


Anglo-American war,” 
quoted as having said. 
who will take Admiral Plunkett’s predictions seriously,” 
serves the Troy Record. ‘‘The greatest danger,’’ however, 
thinks the Springfield Union, 


where their ill-considered assertions become weapons in the 


‘is done by the alarmists at home, 
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hands of those who oppose any reasonable strengthening of 
the national defense.’’ 

What Admiral Plunkett was attempting to drive home, it is 
generally agreed, is that we must have our own merchant marine 
and an adequate Navy to back it up if we are to compete suc- 
cessfully for world trade. He is said to have denied that he 
talked with a Herald Tribune reporter about war with Great 
Britain. But, remarks the Brooklyn Kagle: 


“The Herald Tribune asserts the accuracy of the quoted state- 
ment and sustains the integrity of its representative. Moreover, 
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CAL: “OH, THEY’RE ALWAYS LIKE THAT AROUND 
FEEDING TIME” 


—Darling in the New York Herald Tribune. 


the stenographie transcript of the speech proves that Admiral 
Plunkett had Great Britain in mind. 

“The President’s observations on reckless talking by Navy 
officers will be welcomed by all intelligent and sober citizens. 
Free speech is one thing, reckless and inflammatory speech is 
another. It should be possible for Admirals and other profes- 
sional gentlemen to discuss the development of the Navy with- 
out flinging firebrands abroad and hoisting battle signals.” 


President Coolidge, thinks the Detroit News ‘‘would be justi- 
fied in taking Admiral Plunkett by the scruff of the neck and 
pitching him out of the Navy, as an example to others.” But all 
the President has done, we are told, is to warn the country, through 
the Washington correspondents, not to take the Plunkett remarks 
too seriously. As the New York Zvening World points out: 


“The President undertakes to explain away the Plunkett 
statement on the ground that such war talk is customary when 
large appropriations are pending for the War or Navy Depart- 
ments. This is true; but it is also true that some of our military 
and naval men are prone to be alarmists.”’ 


In the opinion of the Norfolk Virginian-Pilot: 


“Senator Borah was on solid ground when he criticized Admiral 
Plunkett for declaring publicly that a war with England will 


inevitably confront the United States in the near future. Ad- 
miral Plunkett’s statement was more than indiscreet. Swash- 
buckling pronouncements of this character are more or less jn- 
nocuous when they come from men having no official connection 
with our government, but when the speaker is a respected and 
responsible Admiral high in the naval service, the effect on our 
international relationships is highly unfavorable. It is permis- 
sible for Admiral Plunkett or any other naval officer to advocate 
the authorization of the General Board’s program of naval ex- 
pansion. But it is another matter when advocacy of such a 
program is coupled with a saber-rattling gesture against a nation 
with which we have been at peace for more than a hundred years 
and to which we are bound by ties of friendship and blood.” 


“Tt would be difficult to cite a more mischievous pronounce- 
ment than that of Admiral Plunkett,’”’ maintains the Washington 


News. Continues this Seripps-Howard newspaper: 


““The speech was mischievous because such expressions tend 
to build up a state of mind which leads to war. War is not 
inevitable between any two countries, least of all between the 
United States and Britain, unless and until the statesmen of 
one or both countries become blithering idiots. 

‘‘Tt was mischievous because it will inevitably injure the cause 
of an adequate navy, which this country very much needs and 
does not now possess. 

“The way to avoid war is through intelligent statesmanship. 
Naval parity and limitation, an open door and a free sea for 
trade can be settled without resort to the sword.” 


Admiral Plunkett, on the other hand, seems to have a host of 
defenders. Before we quote them, however, let us see what 
Senator Borah said, following the Plunkett statements: 


“These statements put out by naval officers are notice to ale 
the world, and particularly Great Britain, to get ready for war. 
They are being so interpreted. I regard such declarations as 
mischievous to the last degree. 

““A few days ago an Admiral in the English Navy put out a 
similar statement. If anything could possibly bring on war be- 
tween two great nations it is these enlarged naval programs, in 
connection with declarations from the navies of the respective 
countries that war is inevitable. This was the insane policy 
which obtained between Germany and Great Britain from 1900 
to 1914, and which was one of the great contributing causes to 
the World War. 

“Admiral Hughes appeared before the Naval Committee of 
the House recently, advocated practically a billion-dollar ex- 
penditure, and let it be known that that was only the beginning. 
Furthermore, he indicated unmistakably by his testimony that 
he was anticipating trouble. 

‘All this is a part of a well-organized plan to prepare the public 
mind for a naval race. A limited number of cruisers to help 
police our commerce can be justified. But this program, to- 
gether with the wild and excited statements about war, is sheer 
madness. 

“Unless the taxpayers of this country make themselves heard, 
they may well prepare for a deluge in the way of additional tax 
burdens. Not only will there be no reduction of taxes, but there 
will necessarily be an increase in the near future.” 


“Senator Borah speaks the real mind of the American people 
on this subject,’’ believes the New York World, and we read in the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch: 


“Sheer madness,’ Senator Borah ealls it. He was referring 
to our Navy program. This program has one objective—the 
biggest Navy in the world. As first recommended to Congress 
by the General Navy Board and sponsored by Secretary Wilbur, 
it proposed an expenditure of $725,000,000. That has now been 
raised to a round billion. And Admiral Plunkett frankly de- 
clares that the program is submitted in preparation for a war 
which is inevitable and near. 

“*Sheer madness’ is the right term. 

“Our Admirals are preaching war. And the House Naval 
Committee is not going to have our plans for a war interrupted 
by Executive intervention, or Washington Conference, or Geneva 
Convention. That is the meaning of the committee’s vote 
stipulating the completion of this construction within eight years 
and denying the President the power to suspend the building 
program. 

“Senator Borah has gone over the heads of the House com- 
mittee, of the bellicose Secretary Wilbur, and the bloodthirsty 
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Admirals, and appealed to the American people, who have ‘to 
do the fighting and dying in war’; and to the taxpayers, who have 
to pay the bills. The Senator’s warning is more than an appeal 
to public opinion. It is a challenge. 

“The challenge should be answered. Public opinion should 
denounce the megalomaniac whom Mr. Coolidge chose for Secre- 
tary of the Navy; denounce the strutting Admirals; denounce the 
Naval Committee of the House.” 


But the Idaho Senator is challenged, in turn, by the Cincin- 
nati Enquirer, which doubts that he knows any more about the 
needs of the Navy than Admirals Plunkett and Hughes. 
tinues the Cincinnati daily: 


Con- 


“The Idaho statesman is not in favor of this country’s possess- 
ing the greatest navy in the world. Just why is he not in favor 
of such a navy? We are the largest and richest sovereignty in 
the world. We should like to feel that our riches and liberties 
were secure, to say nothing of the desirability of protecting and 
developing our trade routes on the seas. 

“England at present has a greater navy than our own, which 
she never voluntarily will much diminish. She can not. Why 
should our Navy be inferior to that of England? The combined 
navies of England and Japan outrank our own. It is just plain 
sense to be able to hold our own and better on the sea against 
any possible combination, no matter what the cost in dollars.” 


Another broadside comes from the Philadelphia Evening Public 
Ledger, which says: 


“Mr. Borah falls into a familiar error when he assumes that 
Navy officers have it in their power to bring on war or even to 
make international clashes more likely. War is a business of 
statesmen and international politicians given to schemes of 
empire and nationalistic aggrandizement, and the technique of 
its originators is never exposed in speeches at public dinners or 
in the frankly published recommendations of public officials. 

“What Admiral Plunkett and others who believe in the 
bigger Navy scheme have to consider is the technical side of the 
business of national defense. Another great war may never be. 
But it is our own notion that public men in places of great re- 
sponsibility talk too little, rather than too much, of the hidden 
forces that tend to bring about international conflicts. 

‘“Admiral Plunkett is disposed to believe that some day we 
suall have to fight the combined naval forces of Japan and Great 
Britain. In telling frankly what he believes and why he believes 
it, Admiral Plunkett is doing no more than giving the people of 
the country the benefit of his knowledge and observations.” 


THEY WOULDNT 
BE HAPPY TILL 
THEY GOT IT 
LET 'EM HAVE 


JeRRE 
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IF ONLY WE COULD GIVE THE JINGOES WHAT THEY 
ARE YELPING FOR 


—Morris for the George Matthew Adams Service. 


ITS BITE SEEMS TO DRIVE ITS VICTIM CRAZY 
—Knott in the Dallas News. 


One of the defenders of Admiral Plunkett is Representative 
Black, Democrat of New York, who maintains that inasmuch as 
the Admiral is about to retire from the Navy, he can not be inter- 
ested in a huge appropriation for building naval vessels. <Ac- 
cording to Congressman Black, ‘‘the suggestion that has been 
made that the Admiral’s speech was prompted by a desire to 
see increased appropriations is not worthy of the White House.”’ 
Furthermore, declares the Des Moines Register: 


“We of the United States are certainly in for commercial 
rivalry with Great Britain all along the line. That does make 
for problems, and there is no way of eliminating them. Lacking 
real arrangements for solving them as they arise by conciliation, 
some are bound to be serious. Add to that certainty a race in 
naval armaments, which begins with the idea of parity and pro- 
ceeds through a series of differences of view as to what parity 
consists of, and the Admiral Plunketts have all the guaranty 
they need for the most alarmist predictions they choose in un- 
guarded moments to make.” 


Admiral Plunkett, notes the New York World, ‘“‘is simply 
talking ‘big Navy,’ while the Administration’s bill is laying plans 
for building one.’”’ Continues The World: 


“Tf, as the President suggests, it is absurd to take seriously 
Admiral Plunkett’s talk of a menace to this country’s safety, 
and if it is perfectly clear that nothing has suddenly occurred 
to threaten our security, then why has the President authorized 
Mr. Wilbur suddenly to propose one of the greatest naval build- 
ing programs in the history of the United States? 

“One year ago Mr. Coolidge told Congress that ‘no navy in 
the world, with one exception, approaches ours and none sur- 
passes it.”” When, one year later, the Administration suddenly 
and out of a clear sky demands a three-quarters-of-a-billion- 
dollar building bill, what difference is there between Admiral 
Plunkett’s attitude and the Administration’s attitude, except 
that one means talk and the other action?”’ 


Finally, observes the Albany Knickerbocker Press: 


“The public will want to know why the responsible naval men 
feel called upon to use propaganda branded by the President as 
false to put through a program of which he approves. Congress, 
after all, is entrusted with the handling of the nation’s funds 
and is entitled to the truth about how they shall be spent. If 
the war talk is a blind, what is the real reason for the billion- 
dollar program?” 
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GERMANY HANDS THE FRENCHMAN 
HIS HAT 
6 R= THE IRON CURTAIN in the Rhineland which 


separates us. Make it possible for an era of active 
cooperation and good-will to ensue.” In these words, 
according to an Associated Press dispatch, Germany’s Foreign 
Minister, Gustav Stresemann, appeals to France to withdraw 
the Allied forees of occupation from the Rhineland. Moreover, 
argues Dr. Stresemann, unless France heeds this plea, “the 
rest of the world will deride the Locarno agreement as nonsense.” 
All parties in the German Cabinet, including the Nationalists, he 
says, advocate a policy of Franco-German understanding; and 
he urges France to do her share to make this policy possible. 
“‘Stresemann has dropt the ambiguous talk of the diplomat 
and has talked German,’”’ remarks approvingly The Westliche 
Post, of St. Louis; and another German-American daily, the New 
York Staats Zeitung, declares confidently that the entire German 
people stands solidly behind the Stresemann policy, which in 
turn ‘‘stands for peace.’’ Nor is the Franco-American press 
entirely unsympathetic toward Dr. Stresemann’s plea. Thus the 
San Francisco Courrier du Pacifique indicates how the evacuation 
problem appears to it by quoting an utterance of the Paris Matin’s 
famous foreign editor, Jules Sauerwein, which reads as follows: 


” 


“Prolonged occupations, which from the military point of 
view have survived their usefulness, can not be reconciled with 
the policy that treats Germany at Geneva on a basis of equality. 
This, moreover, is the opinion of Stresemann. If that were the 
case it would be absurd to prolong the occupation. But let us 
suppose that, evacuation having been accomplished, Germany 
should declare that she can pay no more reparations. If that 
happened, would it not be true that France would then be unable 
to oblige her to pay them? ‘Therefore, the point at issue is to 
know what new guaranties Germany would offer in exchange 
for evacuation. That is the whole matter.” 


And the New York Courrier des Etats-Unis predicts that the 
French, being a logical people, will have to admit that Dr. Strese- 
mann’s argument is not without weight. Says this daily: 


“Por some time Stresemann has been preparing what he called 
the ‘repercussions’ of Locarno, and now we have them. His 
speech will probably make a bad impression in France, especially 
among the Conservatives, but being a people proud of its logie, 
the French will have to admit that the Locarno agreement gives 
great strength to the German thesis. In France the general 
contention is that to evacuate the Rhineland would be to make 
Germany a present for which there ought to be a return gift in 
the form of supplementary guaranties of security. [ven the 
Socialist, Paul Bonecour, in a recent article exprest this opinion. 
It seems impossible, however, to reconcile that Locarno agree- 
ment with such a demand. Whether Aristide Briand was right 
or wrong in signing the Locarno pact is now immaterial. The 
pact exists and gives Stresemann a strong trump-card. If the 
French did not expect him to use it, they should have been far- 
sighted enough not to give it to him.”’ 


Dr. Stresemann, speaking before the Reichstag on January 
30, and, according to a Berlin dispatch to the New York Times, 
‘spitting out the words with his usual fiery directness,’’ said: 


““The time has come at last to point out that there is a certain 
amount of hypocrisy in the demand for security against Ger- 
many, which can no longer be endured by the public opinion of 
the world. 

“The people must realize clearly that a continuation of the 
Rhineland occupation is what has impaired the Locarno agree- 
ment in the eyes of the world. We had been told machine-guns 
and cannon were to disappear. But there they are, still in the 
Rhineland, arrayed against a nation with which the other nations 
cooperate in the Council of the League of Nations, with which 
no political divergence exists in important international ques- 
tions. 

‘“We were told Locarno meant the dawn of a new era, but now 
enthusiasm has yielded to skepticism. 

“Before all else, we Germans demand the evacuation of the 
Rhineland, because it is an insuperable obstacle in the path of 
German-French rapprochement, and because it will be impossible 


to turn the spirit of Locarno into reality while the paradox to 
which I have called attention persists. 

‘“‘T have never yet seen a formula which assures peace between 
two neighboring countries more efficaciously than the Locarno 
agreement assures it between Germany and France. Both 
nations obligate themselves through this agreement to forego 
all aggressive action against each other. Whosoever asks for 
more security than that doubts the pledged word and the signed 
treaty. If we do not trust that the treaties now concluded will 
be kept, then it is of no use to conclude treaties. 

“In addition to the renunciation of aggression eri conl Ger- 
many and France, there is the English guaranty. Are the 
pledged word and power of England nothing to those who in 
France demand stronger security? Do they doubt the ability 
of England, together with France, to fight Germany’s present-day 
army? 

‘‘Tf there is one nation which is interested in a solution of the 
question of security it is Germany.”’ 


Returning to the subject two days later, the German Foreign 
Minister made the direct plea to France, quoted at the beginning 
of this article. And almost simultaneously Paris dispatches 
announced that the French Government, in agreement with 
Great Britain and Belgium, had decided to withdraw at once 
a further contingent of 10,000 men from the Rhineland, leaving 
an occupational force of 50,000. 

Replying to Dr. Stresemann in the French Senate on 
February 2, Aristide Briand, Franece’s Foreign Minister, made a 
statement which is thus summarized by a Paris correspondent of 


_ The Times: 


‘Locarno gives us all the security on the Rhine we need, but 
the small force we keep there is there by virtue of the Treaty 
of Versailles and so long as the Treaty of Versailles is unfulfilled 
we must regretfully stay where we are. If you Germans want 
us out sooner than 1935 you will hurry along with the commer- 
cialization of your reparations debt and the fulfilment of all dis- 
armament conditions, then we will be only too pleased to go.” 


The French position in regard to the Rhineland occupation is 
thus explained in a Paris dispatch to The Herald Tribune: 


“The army of occupation exists to fulfil two functions. As far 
as the military phase of the situation is concerned, the Paris 
Government is willing to accept German disarmament as a 
reality, and admit that the presence of the Allied troops in the 
Rhineland is no longer necessary from that point of view. But 
as far as insuring the continuance of German reparations pay- 
ments, the Rhineland occupation is still short of fulfilling its 
function, in the minds of the French. There will be no agree- 
ment here with Dr. Stresemann’s demand until some other guar- 
anty is given that Germany will pay.” 


Turning to the editorial columns of our own press, we find 
a rather sympathetic response to Dr. Stresemann’s plea. ‘‘Cer- 
tain it is that there can be no real and lasting rapprochement 
between France and Germany so long as the troops of one occupy 
territory of the other,’’ remarks the New York Evening Post, 
which adds: “‘It is not simply Franeo-German relations which are 
affected by this controversy, but the entire European program 
of seeking to guarantee peace by treaties of non-aggression.”’ 
“‘Tlither the two countries are to be friends, or they are not, and 
if they are to be friends, the sooner foreign troops are withdrawn 
the better,’ declares the Springfield Republican. : 

It is well understood on both sides of the Rhine that the object 
of the occupation is no longer military, and that ‘‘the troops are 
there for bargaining purposes,” remarks the New York Times. 
And the New York World enlarges on the same point: 


“The French Government knows that this is the year in 
which the Dawes plan will meet its first real test, and that ito 
may become necessary to revise the payments downward. In 
any case, the fixing of a definite sum for the total payments is 
a matter for negotiation. KFrance wishes, therefore, to sustain 
her bargaining power. The retention of troops on the Rhine 
gives her something with which to trade. She is acting with an eye 
to the realities, rather than with an intent to nettle a neighbor for 
the fun of it, or with any idea of turning her back on Locarno.” 
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RUINS OF A MANHATTAN 


WHERE HUNDREDS MIGHT HAVE BEEN HURT NO, HE WASN’T HIT BY THE CAR —- 
A 75900-gallon water-tank was blown over on the roof of this The man was simply trying to cross the street at the busy intersection of Court 
eleven-story factory building, and crashed through four floors. and Montague, Brooklyn. The wind picked him off his feet, separated him from 
Because it was lunch hour only one person was seriously hurt. his hat, and rolled him along the pavement. 


P. & A. photographs 


GALE-WROUGHT WRECKAGE ON FORTY- 


SCOND STREET, NEAR THE BUSY FIFTH AVENUE CORNER 


According to the official instruments the wind blew at the rate of seventy-two miles an hour on January 25, but the forecasters admitted that 

there were bursts attaining a speed of more than 100 miles an hour. The storm was general all along the Atlantic coast, from the Delaware 

Capes to Newfoundland. In New York Harbor ships were sunk or blown ashore and sea-walls battered. On land, in and around the metropolis, 

the storm did damage amounting to $1,000,000. More than forty people were hurt by being blown over or by being struck by flying débris. 

Breakage of glass windows was the most expensive in the memory of insurance men. Signs and scaffolds were blown down, and cornices ripped 

off. Motor-trucks were blown over. Church steeples nodded and the tower of one famous sky-scraper is said to have swayed six inches. New 
York had known no wind like it since 1915. 


DESTRUCTIVE DEEDS OF NEW YORK’S WORST WIND-STORM IN TWELVE YEARS 


THE AIRSHIP ON THE DECK 


66 RAUGHT WITH SIGNIFICANCE,” to use Admiral 
| ere phrase, was the successful landing of the 
dirigible Los Angeles upon the deck of the airplane car- 
rier Saratoga out at sea a few 
days ago. It is hailed by the 
naval authorities as an epochal 
event, with respect both to 
warfare and to commercial 
aviation. Heretofore, editors 
note, our great Navy dirigible 
has been dependent on the 
specially equipped mast-ship 
Patoka for making landings 
with the fleet. The radius of 
dirigible flying, says MRear- 
Admiral William A. Moffett, 
Chief of the Navy Bureau of 
Aeronauties, has been in- 
creased, since now landings 
can be made at sea to refuel. 
Furthermore, larger cargoes 
ean be earried in the space 
that has been devoted to fuel. 
The Albany Knickerbocker 
Press quotes the flying Ad- 
miral as saying further: 


““Moreover, in the case of 
accident, it will be possible 
to get assistance or help. It 
makes me feel sure that such 
landings will be possible in 
almost any weather. 

“It is very important from 
the commercial standpoint. 
Now we know that such land- 
ings are possible, and with the 
possible construction of com- 
mercial airplane carriers, the 
dangers of forced landings at sea are considerably reduced.” 


International Newsreel photograph 


The feat of the Los Angeles took place on December 27, butisa 
matter of current news, because the Navy Department did not 
release the photographs until last week. The successful landing, 
observes the Philadelphia Inquirer, ‘‘combines a spectacular de- 
velopment in the navigation of lighter-than-air craft with a 
very neat piece of seamanship.’’ An Associated Press corre- 
spondent reminds us that ‘‘the operation was a hazardous one, as 
the big silver bag is 680 feet long and the entire length of the 


THE LOS ANGELES LANDS—NOT ON LAND 

But on the deck of the airplane carrier Saratoga. 

dirigible down, lines were thrown to the crew of the Saratoga, who 
helped warp the big airship into position.’’ 
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Saratoga is 880 feet, little more than half of which is available 
as a landing-stage.’’ Commander Rosendahl, in charge of the 
Los Angeles, describes the landing as follows: 


“At 2.30 P. M. the Saratoga, then at sea about thirty miles 
south of Newport, R. I., headed into the wind at a moderate 
rate of speed. As planned, the 
Los Angeles made one practise 
approach from the leeward to 
one side of the Saratoga at an 
altitude of about 225 feet. The 
Los Angeles then circled and 
made the approach for the land- 
ing. The Saratoga’s speed was 
at fifteen knots into the wind. 
The wind was light, but very 
gusty, thereby lending diffi- 
culty to the operation. 

“On reaching a point over 
the Saratoga’s deck, a gust 
carried the Los Angeles from 
225 to 400 feet, but she was 
maneuvered down again 
quickly. Manila trail ropes 
were dropt to the Saratoga’s 
deck, and the men manning 
these ropes pulled the Los An- 
geles down, to the deck. ; 

‘“‘With existing winds the 
problem of holding the Los An- 
geles on the deck was some- 
what difficult. 

‘‘A hose was led to the Los 
Angeles and fuel, water supplies 
and all passengers were trans- 
ferred from one ship to the 
other. The entire operation, 
including the practise ap- 
proach, consumed only about 
an hour, in spite of the fact 
that this was the first attempt 
of a large rigid airship to land 
on the deck of a ship, and altho 
hasty arrangements and only 
crude equipment were avail- 
able on this initial attempt. 
This operation was considered 
to have proved the feasibility of landing an airship on the deck 
of a large ship.” 


“To bring the 


So the Los Angeles ‘‘lay with her nose just abaft the funnels and 
superstructure of the airplane carrier, her stern sticking far out 
over the stern of the Saratoga.’’ The officers decided that she 
could be safely held in this position during refueling operations. . 
Then, after satisfying themselves on this point, ‘“‘it was an easy 
matter for Commander Rosendahl to cast off from the Saratoga 
and point the big ship back toward her hangar.’’ 


CAN YOU ANSWER THESE? 


Test your knowledge by the questions below. 


. What is Nantao? (p. 19). 

. Who is the great Hamlet of Central Europe? (p. 28). 

. What causes increased intensity of radio signals in winter? 
(Daa) 

. What European nation is said to be regaining her sea 
power? (p. 20). 

. What ‘‘divining’’ instrument is used for locating oil? 


(p. 45). 


(oy, PAD). 
. Who was the engineer of the Panama Canal? 
. What two political leaders from a foreign land have just 


begun their campaign in the United States? (p. 14). 

. For what is ‘“‘Glozel”’ famous? (p. 23). 

. What American Rear-Admiral recently declared that 
““we are nearer war than ever before,’’ and indicated 
that Great Britain might be our opponent? (p. 7). 

. How does an Italian invention plan to ‘‘elevate” plow- 
ing? (p. 69). 


. What besides fire will light a cigaret? (p. 23). 


If you can not answer them, turn to the pages indicated. Each one counts 6. 


12. What tragic revelation of London life was brought about 
by the Thames floods? (p. 19). 
13. Why is Argentina dissatisfied with the United States’ 
tariff policy? (p. 13). 
4. What were the ‘‘Malines Conversations’? (p. 30). 
: Me a the permit for burial in Westminster Abbey? 
p. 29). 
. What great Allied General in the World War died on 
January 30? (p. 81). 
. Of what famous organization was January 10, 1928, the 
eighth anniversary? (p. 16). 
. What is the difference between pre-war and post-war 
Atlantic passenger volume? (p. 25). 
. What two countries, not members of the League of 
Nations, are said to hamper its effectiveness? (p. 16). 
. The representatives of what three Latin-American nations 
at Havana have called for tariff reciprocity among 
American republics? (p. 13). 
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THE TARIFF GHOST AT HAVANA 


HEREVER WE GO the tariff bobs up, especially 

whenever we take part in international conferences, 

several editors observe. So at Havana the first real 
fireworks, according to one correspondent, came when the head 
of the Argentine delegation attacked the protective idea and the 
delegates witnessed what Carter Field, of the New York Herald 
Tribune, describes as ‘‘a disastrous head-on collision between the 
Argentina-inspired and Mexico-fomented drive on the United 
States tariff system, and the Middle-Western farm bloc.” 
Mr. Honorio Pueyrredon, who is the Argentine Ambassador 
at Washington, earnestly and seriously suggested something in 
the nature of tariff reciprocity among the American republies, 
and went back into history to accuse the United States inferen- 
tially of inconsistency by calling attention to the fact that the 
original call of the United States for a Pan-American conference 
suggested an American customs union. Mr. Hughes parried 
the thrust by pointing out that this was a subject not for the 
delegates, but for the separate governments to handle, but later 
on representatives of Mexico and Venezuela came to the support 
of Mr. Pueyrredon. 

There is no chance of the Argentinian’s tariff suggestion 
being acted upon, our editors agree, but several of them feel 
that he has raised a ghost that will not down. Perhaps, suggests 
the Providence News (Dem.), all he wanted to do was to ‘‘re- 
mind our representatives at Havana that the Fordney-Mc- 
Cumber tariff hardly jibes with the fair words they have been 
speaking.” The Manchester Union (Rep.) finds in the dis- 
cussion more evidence of a strong grievance against the United 
States on the part of Argentina, which happens to be the only 
important commercial rival of the United States among the 
American republics. Cuba hopes to profit by the move for 
lower tariffs at Havana, writes a Consolidated Press corre- 
spondent, for the Cuban sugar planters have never ceased to 
hope for a further lowering of the American tariff law. Other 
newspaper writers call attention to a demand for duties on 
imports of fruits and vegetables from the Caribbean republics 
—a demand likely to produce irritation. According to Richard 
V. Oulahan, of the New York Times, Latin-American delegates 

-in Havana have been saying that ‘“‘much of the criticism of the 
United -States on account of Nicaragua in their part of the 
world is really due to feeling over the high tariffs in the United 
States.”’ To all of which the reply from Republican and pro- 
tectionist papers here is that the discussion is purely academic, 
and that, in the words of the Washington Post, ‘‘the United 
States Government will not transfer to any other authority the 
direction of American tariff policy.” 

Mr. Pueyrredon did not specifically mention the United States 
tariff, but he spoke of the original suggestion of a Pan-American 
customs union in connection with the establishment of the 
Pan-American Union in 1889, as having the normal effect of a 
treaty—‘‘it is what the North Americans call a gentleman’s 
agreement.” He spoke of existing high tariffs as one of the 
most important obstacles to real Pan-Americanism, and exprest 
the opinion that “it will be a great thing for the future of the 
United States to encourage Latin-American trade by welcoming 
Latin-American imports.’’ Supporting this plea the Mexican 
representative prophesied that ‘‘national avarice would wreck 
Pan-Americanism.”’ 

The specific proposals on tariff action by the Pan-American 
Union are quoted as follows in an Associated Press dispatch: 


‘1st. That the governments, members of the Pan-American 
Union, should take immediate action to suppress or reduce 
exaggerated customs barriers now restricting freedom of inter- 
American commercial intercourse. 

‘2d. Suppression of restraint to free circulation and inter- 
change of agricultural products in such cases where this action 
does not endanger the welfare of the countries and their workers. 


en 


3d. In the exercise of laws governing animal and plant 
sanitation, the signatory countries should adopt an organic 
system representing a quarantine; that the means employed 
shall never have an arbitrary character.” 


To quote a representative low-tariff newspaper, we find the 
New York World (Dem.) pointing out that Argentina assumes 
the réle of spokesman because she has the most at stake. Climate 
makes that country a natural competitor of ours, and the Ford- 
ney-McCumber tariff now puts heavy duties on cattle, meats, 
corn, wheat, wool, and flaxseed. So— 


NEW CROWD AT THE WAILING PLACE 
—Fitzpatrick in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


‘With no intention of discriminating against any single country, 
the framers of our present tariff have actually raised special 
barriers against Argentina. It is her misfortune that most of her 
products are of the same sort that we produce ourselves. 

“Another grievance which Argentina nurses against the 
United States is the embargo on meat, imposed by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce as a sanitary measure. 

“While Argentina is now the chief complainant, certain 
tendencies have appeared in recent months which may bring 
the problem closer to other countries, especially to Mexico and 
the Caribbean republics. American truck growers, for example, 
are clamoring for the exclusion of tomatoes, peppers, and other 
products of Mexico and the West Indies, and an association 
of fruit growers has asked for a duty on bananas, on the ground 
that their consumption tends to check the use of domestic fruits.” 


Says the Manchester Union: 


“Our farmers know all this, see red when Argentina is dis- 
cust, and in the natural course of events the haciendaderos, 
the cultivadores of the pampas, see red in their turn. It is simply 
human nature, and there does not seem much that can be done 
to smooth the feelings of our great sister republic.” 


Turning to a representative protectionist Republican daily, we 
find the New York Herald Tribune condemning as altogether 
fantastic the suggestions that the Pan-American Union be con- 
verted into an agency for standardizing the tariff duties of the 
member nations: 

“Tariffs are regulated by the revenue and other economic 
needs of individual nations, and must continue to be so regu- 
lated unless the nations concerned become politically federated. 

‘‘Pan-Americanism implies economic friendliness, but it 
does not call for tariff uniformity. There is no good reason for 
seeking joint regulative action. That program is illusory.” 
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IRELAND’S BATTLE BROUGHT HERE 


sé HO IS CRUSHING IRELAND With Debts and 
Taxes?—Cosgrave!”’ ‘‘Who Is the Real Head 
of Cosgrave’s Free State?—King George V!” 


These banners, declares The Irish World, of New York City, 
_ ‘and many more of the same kind” were supprest by the police 
on the day that William T. Cosgrave, head of the Irish Free 
State Government, landed in the United States. On the other 
hand, a second Irish paper 
published in the same city, 
The Gaelic American, con- 
siders the welcome which 
Mr. Cosgrave received ‘‘the 
greatest honor ever paid to 
an Irishman, either in a 
foreign country or his own.” 
To this paper, the receptions 
in New York City, Chicago, 
Washington, and other Ameri- 
can cities ‘‘mark a new era 
in the relations of the United 
States and Ireland.” 

The present head of the 
Irish Free State, we are 
told, ‘‘came here to thank 
the American people, through 
President Coolidge, for all 
they have done for Ireland 
during the last hundred 
years.” But a number of 
American newspaper men 
have reached the conclusion 


suecess in the election would mean repudiation of the treaty 
with Great Britain, would wreck the accomplishments of five 
years of peace, and would thrust the nation back into the 
dismal and dangerous ordeal of war.” 


There we have the fundamental difference between the two 
Trish leaders. De Valera, we are told, would continue an ir- 
reconcilable champion of an Irish Republic; Cosgrave thinks 
the present arrangement gives Ireland as much freedom as Canada 
or Australia possesses. Striking support of the Cosgrave view- 
point comes from the retiring 
Governor-General of the Irish 
Free State, Timothy Healy. 
Says Mr. Healy: 


“Since I have been in 
office the British Govern- 
ment has never interfered in 
any Irish matter to the ex- 
tent of a tittle or a scintilla. 
I pledge my faith and honor 
to this. It has left the Irish 
Ministry absolutely free.” 


Nevertheless, the fight con- 
tinues between De Valera, 
leader of the opposition, and 
Cosgrave. According to the 
Providence Journal: 


““Mr. Cosgrave is not ac- 
tually President of Ireland 
or of the Irish Free State; he 
is officially the President of 
the Executive Council of the 
Irish Free, State. His posi- 
tion may thus be said to be 


that Mr. Cosgrave’s visit 
is linked with that of Kamon 
De Valera, leader of the 
Trish Republican party, who 
preceded him to the United 


Underwood & Underwood photograph 


IRELAND’S RIVAL LEADERS 


World Wide photograph 


Primarily here in the United States on a mission of international courtesy 
and good-will, William T. Cosgrave (left), head of the Irish Free State 
Government, is said, nevertheless, to be ‘‘counteracting some of the 
propaganda put forth by Eamon De Valera,”’ leader of the Irish Republican 


more nearly that of a Prime 
Minister. He was born in 
Dublin, the son of the pro- 
prietor of a modest grocery 
business. As a young man 
he was elected, as a Sinn 


States. ‘Both are taking 
advantage of the recess of 
the Dail to appeal to Ameri- 
can sympathy and support.” 
These are the words of the 
Oshkosh Northwestern. If this is the fact, then the most im- 
portant political campaign in the history of the Irish Free 
State is being carried on, not only in Ireland, but in America. 
“This is something new in polities,’ notes the Camden 
Courter. ‘‘However,” it adds, ‘‘we are glad to see both of the 
Trish leaders in this country. Americans like to hear both sides 
of an argument, then make their own choice.’”’ The present 
situation is not unique, points out the Philadelphia Record: 


party, who is shown on the right. 


the Republican cause. 


““American sentiment, for generations influential in Irish 
public affairs,.in recent years has been the dominating factor, 
because it has been the principal source of strength for the forces 
in opposition to the Dublin administration. At the last general 
election they won 57 seats, only four less than the Government— 
and nine-tenths of the campaign fund they spent was raised in 
the United States. Their growing power has been gained 
chiefly as the result of annual solicitations of American support 
made by their forceful leader, Eamon De Valera. Hence the 
intensified campaign is not new; it merely takes a new form, 
in that the party in power will meet its opponents on their own 
ground by making direct appeal to American public opinion. 

“There will be, however, a distinct divergence in purpose 
and method. Whereas the Republicans have relied upon 
gaining financial aid in this country, President Cosgrave’s aim 
will be to enlist moral support by expounding the constructive 
achievements and policies of his Government. Essentially he 
will urge that American well-wishers of his country can best 
promote its interests by ceasing to finance and encourage an 
obstructive movement. For his contention is that Republican 


Mr. De Valera, we are told, is seeking 
moral and financial support in America for an Irish newspaper devoted to 
Thus we have the unusual spectacle of Ireland’s 
political campaign being waged in a distant land. 


Fein Councilor, to the Dublin 
Corporation. He took part 
in the Haster uprising of 1916, 
was captured after a brave 
resistance, and was sentenced 
to death. The sentence was 
shortly commuted to penal servitude for life, and in 1917, with 
other leaders of the insurrection, he was pardoned. He was after- 
ward a member of De Valera’s Cabinet, when the latter estab- 
lished a Provisional Government. Eventually, however, a 
break came between the two over the acceptance of the treaty 
with Great Britain which brought the Free State into existence.’ 


“‘Cosgrave,’’ declares the Brooklyn Eagle, ‘‘is as good a Sinn 
Feiner as De Valera, but he looks to the future, instead of look- 
ing back to the past.’”” The present head of the Free State 
Government, observes the Chicago Journal of Commerce, ‘finds 
many friends in the United States, but he also finds many who 
demand complete severance of Ireland from the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations.” 

While a number of newspapers agree that Mr. Cosgrave is in 
this country for the purpose of ‘‘counteracting some of the 
propaganda put forth by De Valera,” as the Burlington Free 
Press puts it, the Philadelphia Record comes to the defense of 
the Republican leader when it says: . 5 

“De Valera is in the United States to raise funds for the estab- 
lishment of a newspaper devoted to the Republican cause, which 
now lacks such means of educating opinion in its favor. The 
destructive period of armed strife has passed, and the conflicting 
elements contend in appeals to reason. Asa propagandist of 
civil war among his countrymen, Mr. De Valera won only a lim- 
ited response from American well-wishers of Ireland; as the ad- 


vocate of free discussion and wider publicity for his movement 
he represents healthy and soundly democratic methods.” 
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IN BRIEF 


(An extension of this department appears weekly on the screen as “Fun from the Press”) 


Tue tabloids have struck pay dirt.—Marshall County (Minn.) 
Banner. 


Ar least, the self-made man is usually a combination of dollars 
and sense.—Arkansas Gazette. 


Havana has no lack of tropical fruits, but it seems to like 
apple-sauce, too.— Springfield Republican. 


A PROMINENT American is described as wearing his hat on his 
nose. This enables him to talk through both at once.—Punch. 


JAPANESB airmen, we regret to learn, are planning a five- 
thousand-mile non-stop flight to the United States. If the 
attempt fails brave men will perish, and if it succeeds Secretary 
Wilbur will demand 
another billion dollars’ 
worth of Navy.—The 
New Yorker. 


As soon as this auto- 
mobile war is over, we’re 
going to try to get a pen- 
sion for our old veteran. 
—Arkansas Gazette. 


Coutpn’t Oklahoma 
save money and energy 
by just. buying a tack 
for the Governor’s chair? 
—Palatka (Fla.) News. 


Tue office cynic’s wife 
has found a book on 
child psychology very 
helpful. She uses it 
as a paddle.—Portland 
Express. 


Wuo ever expected to 
see the day when a man 
would seold his wife for 
dropping ashes on his 
office floor? — Stamford 
Advocate. 


Tue ‘average girl,” 
who has been discovered 
ina Texas college, thinks 
she is quite a bit’above it, 
which proves the point. 
— Detroit News. 


Our confident  pre- 
diction for 1928 is that 
every farmer who reads 
a Republican paper will find agricultural conditions improving 
very rapidly right up to November 6.—Ohio State Journal. 
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THE RUSSIAN BALLET 


Ir remains to be seen whether we Democrats can put our 
heads together without getting some of them bruised.— Virginian- 
Pilot. 


Don’t cuss Congressmen. A man can’t sit on a fence with his 
ear to the ground and keep his nose on a grindstone.— Publishers 
Syndicate. 


Drvaaists Forbidden to Dispense Liquor on Prescription.— 
Head-line. Both wets and drys can agree that liquor is indis- 
pensable.— Arkansas Gazette. 


Prruaps the President wants the Government to get out of 
the shipping business because of what it doesn’t get out of the 
shipping business.—Weston (Ore.) Leader. 


Men laugh at women for wearing short skirts and pulling 
them down constantly over their knees; and then the men plan 
wars and agree on rules to keep the wars from being brutal. 
New Haven Register. 


In offering a reward for the head of every bank bandit lulled, 
the Texas Bankers’ Association has, of course, taken precautions 
against attempts by unscrupulous persons to eash heads that 
are not genuine.—Punch. 
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Nicg thing about Lindy’s hops is that they never brew trouble. 
—Weston (Ore.) Leader. 


Exprrts Consider New Style Shoes for Army.—Head-line. 
Improved dogs of war?—Arkansas Gazette. 


Ir all dry speakers were Prohibitionists, the wets wouldn’t 
have a chance.— New Orleans Times-Picayune. 


Wuo cares a hoot about the f. 0. b. price of a car? Why don’t 
they tell us how much a month?—Trinidad (Col.) Picketwire. 


ENGuaNnp is still greatly upset over the refusal of the House of 
Commons to approve the revision of the Prayer Book. This 
brings us the comforting reflection that our own Congress, tho it 
is not without its faults, 
does not tell us how to 
pray.—The New Yorker. 


Brotner Voriva of 
Zion City has started 
around the world to 
prove that it is flat.— 
Weston (Ore.) Leader. 


A SPECIALIST says 
everybody is crazy on 
some subject. His sub- 
ject, apparently, is crazi- 
a fp ness.—F'resno Republican. 

1 
ne 4 APPARENTLY the Pro- 
hibition party is the only 
one that isn’t divided on 
the wet-and-dry ques- 
tion. — Pittsburgh Post- 
Gazette. 


Tue New York air, 
we read, is almost like 
champagne. So, we un- 
derstand, is some of the 
New York champagne. 
—Punch. 


Tur Republican party 
would probably like to 
discover an animal that 
runs like an elephant 
and looks like a camel. 
—Louisville Times. 


We often think as 
we observe the ways of 
the younger set that the 
great difficulty, when it 
comes time for the meek to inherit the earth, is going to be to 
find the legatees.—Ohio State Journal. 


—Orr in the Chicago Tribune. 


Leap year got under way not so auspiciously, with the country’s 
most eligible bachelor running off to Central America.— Detroit 
News. : 


Tuat Columbia professor who says long legs indicate brains 
hasn’t noticed what awful boners the stork pulls—San Pran- 
cisco Chronicle. 


FARMERS enjoy a speech concerning their poverty. Fre- 
quently they drive their cars forty or fifty miles to hear it.— 
Chico (Cal.) Record. 


RePuBLICANS vaunt the elephant and Democrats the donkey, 
but wateh both animals lie down before the camel at convention 
time.—Boston Transcript. 


Houston, Texas, is the place where the famous Thirty-third 
Division, of Illinois, trained for the World War. But listen, 
Democrats, they didn’t win by starting a battle in Houston.— 
Chicago Daily News. 


“Tp is better for the people to make their own mistakes,” said 
the President at Havana, ‘‘than to have some one else make their 
mistakes for them.’’ This is sound American doctrine, but we 
hope the sound did not reach Nicaragua.—The New Yorker. 


EIGHTH BIRTHDAY OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


editorial comment on the eighth anniversary of the 

League of Nations, January 10, for while profound satis- 
faction is exprest in some quarters over the League’s achieve- 
ments, in others it is hinted that the League has more failures 
than triumphs to its credit. By those of pessimistic mind it is 
pictured as a strange infant 
“born of war’s agony and left 
on Europe’s doorstep by its 
parent.” Thus the London 
Daily Express declares it is 
sorry that it can not join in the 
felicitations of the League’s 
eighth birthday, and adds that 
it believes truths spoken ona 
birthday may secure a keener 
hearing because of its unusual- 
ness. The chief objection this 
newspaper holds against the oo 
League is that it is ‘‘a real | Ne. 
and disquieting menace to the 
British Empire.’”? That may 
seem unpalatable, but we are 
assured that it is true, and it is 
averred that— 


. SHARP DIFFERENCE OF OPINION is found in the 


“Tf America had remained 
true to its own creation, the 
story would have been a differ- 
entone. As it is, we stand 
guarantor to every pact, treaty, 
or understanding that Geneva, 
in its bubblings, throws up on 
the diplomatic banks. We 
should withdraw from Geneva. 
There can be no compromise. 
We can not afford to stand 
committed indefinitely to par- 
ticipation in Europe’s broils. 
All. wars are disastrous wars, 
and the bond to which we have 
put our signature gives us no 
choice between participation 
or dishonor. There can be only 
one seat of government for Great Britain—and that is West- 
minster.” 


From the Labor view, as given by the London Daily Herald, 
it is surely clear on an honest appraisement of the facts, that 
neither the extravagant hopes nor the doleful prophecies of 1920 
have been fulfilled. The League has not made the world safe 
from the menacing shadow of future wars, it is maintained, nor 
has it collapsed in a welter of quarrels and recriminations. If it 
has failed so far to achieve its highest purpose, if disarmament 
is still a dream and war still a dreadful possibility, the reason 
is surely not far to seek, according to this journal, which goes 
on to say: 


“The character of any association is derived from and de- 
termined by the character of its members. A thousand Quakers 
will not make an effective infantry battalion, nor a thousand 
bookmakers an, effective anti-gambling society. The impossi- 
bility of gathering grapes from thistles is not altered even by 
dubbing a thistle field a vineyard. And since the League is a 
collection of governments, its character and its work depend 
inevitably upon the nature of those governments. Its collective 


A GERMAN SLAM AT THE LEAGUE 
“What do we ever get out of all this talkfest at Geneva?”’ 
—Kladderadatsch (Berlin). 


will is formed by their individual wills. It must in practise be 
an, instrument of their policies. a 

“The predominantly reactionary character of the principal 
governments represented on. the Council and in the Assembly is 
reason, enough that the League has not done more. That it 
has done so much is evidence of the great things that could be 
achieved by a League in which the predominant réle was played 
by Socialist governments pur- 
suing not imperialistic objects, 
but those aims of international 
cooperation, and concord which 
lie at the very basis of the 
Socialist creed.”’ 


Sympathetic as it is toward 
the League, the Manchester 
Guardian regrets that in the 
broad sense its constitution is 


lamentably deficient, and it 
— points out that tho the League 


aims at being a league of all 
the nations, it can never func- 
tion as such until it either 
embraces or has come to an 
effective practical understand- 
ing with both America and 
Russia. The truth is that the 
League has still to absorb 
certain elements which exhibit 
“varying degrees of indiges- 
tibility,’’ and this daily adds: 


“Tt has to accommodate it- 
self to a Communism in 
Russia, which would much pre- 
fer to disintegrate most existing 
forms of government rather 
than help to weld them into 
one. It has to come to terms 
with an American self-suffi- 
ciency which enables the large 
majority of Americans to be- 
lieve that they can retain both 
peace and prosperity for them- 
selves whatever happens to the 
rest of the world. And it has to reckon, in somewhat similar 
fashion, with the established coherence of the British Empire, 
which may be regarded as in itself a subordinate league of 
different pattern. The League’s progress is hampered at every 
turn. by these disharmonies. It is unfortunate that Sir Austen 
Chamberlain should have overstrest the disharmony between 
the League and the Empire, for this is by far the least of the 
three. That between the League and the United States is more 
serious, tho the cooperation with the activities of the League 
which the American Government increasingly permits suggests 
that even here there has been some misunderstanding and 
exaggeration of the real points of difference. The Russian 
obstacle is probably, for the time being, insuperable. The 
future progress of the League depends largely upon its capacity, 
without violence to its principles, to accommodate itself to the 
special characteristics, especially, of the United States, but also 
of all areas where an established order of peace, independent of 
the League, has been already achieved.” 


Much more radiant is the aspect of the League’s record, as 
shown by the Montreal Gazette, which tells us that when it is 
asked what the League has positively achieved, the answer is that 
its actual accomplishments can never strike on the imagination 
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yn so spectacular a fashion as does violent revolution or 
outbreak of war. We need to remember that gravitation and 
atoms build better than the thunder-storm and the earthquake, 
and this daily continues: 


“The League has at least mediated in six disputes, any one of 
which might have developed into world war. We have only to 
mention Finland, Bulgaria, Jugoslavia, Greece, Albania, and 
Poland to understand the implications of this arbitral 
service. Two hundred representatives of fifty-one 
nations have sat at the Geneva Council board. 
During the past year delegates of Germany, Russia, 
Turkey, and Egypt have taken part in League 
diplomacy. The League program has polarized into 
two great principles which from the first it has sought 
to establish, namely,'the extension of international 
law, and’ the settlement of international disputes 
by arbitration. In other directions the humanitarian 
work of the League deserves mention, especially such 
wholesome activities as the relief of famine, care of 
refugees, moderation of epidemic diseases, and re- 
duction of the opium evil. An oversight and audit 
of the fiscal and economic status of lesser European 
nations, with advisory hints as to methods of fiscal 
recovery, should also be numbered among the friendly 
offices of the League. Considered as a whole and in 
review of events since the Hague Conference of 1907, 
the influence of the League of Nations has been sane, 
salutary, and has limned forth in clearer perspective 
the ideal of peaceful cooperation and that ‘Society 
of Peoples,’ for which men like Leon Bourgeois 
pleaded before the Great War, and which since the 
war has grown into an Assembly of Statesmen, who 
have every reason to believe that their efforts have 
plowed and seed-sown a wide field, which shall some 
day become white unto harvest.’ 


The League has just concluded one of its most 
active years, thinks the London Economist, which adds that it 
begins a period promising but difficult, in which some delicate 
and complicated problems will have to be definitely faced. 
Not only has the past year been a very full one, but, in the 
judgment of this financial weekly, there is no doubt that it 
has been, so to speak, more authoritative for the League. 
It is then alleged that: 


THE MORE 
WE ARE 
To-GETHER. 
TOGETHER 


wa eeete 


YouR FRIENDS 


STILL OUTSIDE 


—The Daily Express (London). 


‘‘Germany has brought most valuable collaboration in nearly 
every phase of League work, and has been a link between East 
and West Europe. The value of this was evident in the Polish- 
Lithuanian discussions, in the attendance of Russia at the 
Economie Conference, and the Preparatory Disarmament Com- 
mission, for, whatever views may be held of Russian policy, it is 
certainly an advantage—in fact, an obvious necessity—that 
contact should be maintained. Geneva has, indeed, become a 


neutral meeting-place for those who are not on visiting terms, 
and this, like various other significant points in the League’s 
existence, is something which could not easily be found without 
the League. It is naturally and instinctively sound to ask of 
the League ‘What has it done?’ but shortsighted also not to 
give due recognition to its less obvious but, in the long run, not 
less important elements. Anyhow, people are thinking and 


talking more widely in terms of the League, which is going ahead 


ENGLISH PRO-LEAGUE SATIRE 


Sux: “But why do you pin him down with string and not with chains?” 
Ir: “I am afraid the rattle of chains might awaken him.”’ 


—Low in The Evening Standard (London), 


as fast as its constituent States will allow, and faster than a fair 
number of them like.”’ 


It is not true that the pace of the regiment is governed by that 
of its most laggard marcher, says The Economist then, nor is it 
true in the language of the rhetoricians by speech and pen, that 
Europe is an armed camp with States. waiting to rush at each 
other’s throat on the slightest provocation, Any impartial 
observer, in the view of this weekly, is bound to 
admit a substantial diminution in the scares aroused 
by political incidents and a growing self-control of 
national spirit. Of course the League is not per- 
fect, nor will it become perfect until nations are 
perfect, we are told, and even perfection of will 
does not of itself simplify the problems of life. One 
of the things of which the League stands in need, it is 
said, is that the realists should have a little more 
realism, for at present ‘‘many of them are taking the 
bread out of the mouths of the idealists whom they 
so despise.” The one disquieting tendency in the 
last twelve months, The Economist believes, is the 
negotiation of treaties between the various States 
‘‘within the framework of the Covenant,” as they 
say, and we read: 


“‘This phrase is used to cover a multitude of sins, 
and, however unimpeachable some of the treaty 
texts may be, they are, in fact, reminiscent of the 
spirit of the old diplomacy in anewform. Itis patent 
casuistry to argue that they are within the spirit of 
the Covenant and within the policy laid down in 
League resolutions, which were in no way framed 
to encourage balances of influence, but to promote 
general regional collaboration. The only real test of sincerity 
in the spurious claims of the negotiators would be a readiness 
to submit the treaties to the examination, and not merely the 
automatic registration, of the League. That they will not do, 
but it is a point which the League will some day have seriously 
to consider, if its development is not to be diverted in the 
wrong direction; or, alternatively, the League’s own broad de- 
velopment may swamp its significance.” 
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THE TERROR OF THE THAMES FLOOD 


In this section the volume of the river is said to have increased from 4,500,000 to 9,000,000 gallons. 


THE WARNING OF THE THAMES FLOOD 


LOOD-RELIEF IS DISCUST by our Congressmen, but 

in England the press is hotly flailing the various authorities 

who are alleged to have been caught napping in the 
Thames flood which followed the great snow-storm. The moral 
of the flood is clamorous, to use a phrase of G. K. Chesterton’s, 
who speaks of the disaster as a warning that London is in deadly 
peril and England is in deadly peril—not of a flood that will 
break through a wall and kill fourteen people, but of a flood that 
will ‘‘overwhelm us.’’ England’s boasted efficiency is ‘‘a fake,”’ 
he declares angrily in his G. K.’s Weekly, and adds: 


““We have not been so blind in the past as not to realize how 
insecurely, in a material sense, we walk the earth, and that if 
we are not in God’s hands then we are from hour to hour on the 
edge of destruction. We think we could, granted the physique, 
have made a tolerable sailor; we like to think that we could 
have faced fire in the trenches with not more than the tremors 
natural to a normal man. And the tale of English heroism at 
sea or in battle has made us proud, tho it has saddened us; we 
have never felt any horror at the tale. Even when the German 
airplanes dropt bombs among us, and many dreadful things 
happened, we knew that these our countrymen and country- 
women died in a great cause. But that these poor riverside 
Londoners should perish for no reason at all except our folly— 
this filled us with horror: we had done murder.” 


In a tragic manner, remarks the London Daily News, the 
Thames floods have called attention to Westminster slum con- 
ditions. They have disclosed, we are told, how many citizens 
are living in basement tenements and insufferable single rooms. 
The walls have been knocked down, this newspaper goes on to 
say, and one can see for the first time the horrors of those slums 
which no written description, however graphic, can really bring 
home. They have proved to be not merely dens of misery but 
death-traps, and we read: 


“It was said that the rains of the forties of the last century 
rained away the corn laws. The floods may be regarded a genera- 
tion hence with less horror if they result, as they ought, in the 
sweeping away of the slums which helped to magnify the dis- 
aster.” 


The London Star speaks of the various authorities who are 
held responsible for unpreparedness as being now engaged in 
recriminations and explanations which ‘‘cancel one another,” 
but it is more imprest by the one conerete fact that: 


“The present safeguards against flooding are based on a cal- 
culation that the tide will not rise more than eighteen feet above 
the ordnance datum. That, however, is not the real point. If 
the river had merely overflowed the ‘permanent walls and dams,’ 
it would have caused damage, but not necessarily a disaster. 
What happened was that the walls and dams, neither high enough 
nor strong enough, broke, and admitted a sudden inrush of water 


in which people were trapt and drowned. The people who were 
drowned in basements, it should be noted, were not there through 
poverty. Some of them were comparatively well-to-do, others 
were servants in large riverside houses. As a counsel of per- 
fection no ono should sleep in, a basement, but it is a simpler and 
cheaper and more expeditious matter to insist that those walls and 
dams shall be capable of resisting the weight of a spring tide 
than to make a sweeping ordinance that in future no one shall 
sleep below flood-level.”’ 


Londoners have been far too complacent about their river, 
says The Saturday Review (London) sarcastically; they placidly 
thought because it had not overflowed for a great many years, 
that it would never overflow. But now they know that what has 
happened might have happened any time during the past sixty 
years, and this weekly proceeds: 


“Only good luck prevented the.combination of high wind, 
high tide and flood water coming down from the upper reaches 
from occurring before; the event has proved that the defenses 
against its occurrence were—and are—inadequate. The affair 
last week was exceptional, but defenses should be built to with- 
stand the exceptional. 

‘‘Lord Desborough’s explanation of the catastrophe is insuffi- 
cient. He admits that he foresaw the possibility of disaster, 
and he describes how he spent his time on a sick-bed between 
consulting the barometer and praying against a thaw. It might 
have been better to pay less attention to the temperature and 
more to the telephone. Recognizing the imminent possibility 
of flooding, surely it would have been wise to ring up the various 
police stations and tell them to appoint patrols and warn river- 
side inhabitants of the danger. Had that course been followed, 
the Thames would still have overflowed, but no lives would have 
been lost. 

‘“*So much for the immediate trouble. The Thames situation 
as a whole demands urgent consideration. It is not only the 
London defenses of the river that need strengthening; something 
drastic must at last be done to overcome the annual flooding of 
the Thames valley above the locks which has long been a much 
graver matter than the joke the nation has been content to re- 
gard it. The loss sustained year by year through neglect of 
this problem must be in the aggregate prodigious. It is an irony 
that a nation famous for its river-engineers—a nation that has 
successfully harnessed the vast waters of Nile and Ganges and 
half-a-dozen more—should allow itself to remain at the mercy of 
a little ditch like the Thames. The reasons are simply lack of 
unified control and the national genius for muddling through. 
This time we have not even muddled through, and we have got— 
in the slang phrase—to ‘sit up and take notice.’ The proposal 
for a committee or commission to inquire into the matter is 
useless. The country does not want a committee: it wants some- 
thing to be done. 

“The water that covered the mean streets of Westminster 
uncovered another scandal, and one that we hope will not sub- 
side as quickly as the floods. We refer, of course, to the shocking 
conditions in which the poor inhabitants of these streets live. 
It took the sudden focusing of attention occasioned by the flood 
to touch the imagination of a public made indifferent by long 
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familiarity. The slums of Westminster are a howling disgrace 
to the city that contains the seat of government of the greatest 
Empire in history. If the attention that has now been drawn 
to them in so startling and unforeseen a manner should set in 
motion an irresistible demand for their removal, last week’s 
flood will not have been wholly a disaster.” 


MONARCHISM IN GERMANY 


HE “FINE SPUN THEORY” cherished by some 

people in England that the Kaiser is playing a wily 

game, and lying in wait for the psychological moment 
when he can “‘come back,” is said to be based on the view that 
Germany is secretly arming in 
violation of her treaty obliga- 
tions and that it needs only the 
restoration of the monarchy to 
convert Germany into a mili- 
tarist nation. Now an En- 
glish member of Parliament, 
Arthur Greenwood, declares in 
the London Star as the result 
of a recent visit to Germany 
that there is no foundation in 
fact for any such belief. He 
is sure that the workers in the 
great centers of industry in 
Germany are republican and 
pacific and also that employers 
and commercial men are far 
more concerned about the 
economic future of the Father- 
land than about the monarchy. 
What is more, inquiry among 
professional people in Germany 
revealed to him that in their 
ranks there are numbers who 
do not regard the abolition of 
the monarchy as a national 
evil. Even among the landed 
interests and the hereditary 
aristocracy, he advises us, 
there are many who regard 
the republic as an accom- 
plished fact beyond dispute, 
and he goes on to say: 

“T doubt whether even the military elements are optimistic 
monarehists. Like all Continental peoples, the Germans love 
uniforms. I have even seen young Communists in uniform in 
the Wilhelmstrasse; we may assume from this that ceremonial 
dress is not necessarily a sign of monarchical tendencies. 

‘‘There are, of course, thousands of homes where the Kaiser’s 
portrait is treasured and his memory revered, tho in other 
cases the pictures and plaques of the Kaiser are but household 
gods filling a space on a wall and exciting no deep emotion. 

“Tt would convey a wrong impression to say that monarchism 
is dead in Germany. But is it a powerful force which might in 
time become strong enough to overthrow the republic and 
restore the kingship as a symbol of the old order? 

“In the next place, it is questionable whether the real leaders 
among the monarchists anticipate the break-up of the re- 
public. The very fact that Hindenburg accepted the Presi- 
deney of the republic seems to be an indication that the mon- 
archy is dead. The attitude of the monarchical section is, so 
far as I can gather, that the monarchy is best suited to the tradi- 
tions and characteristics of the German people, bvt that the 
republic is firmly entrenched. Hence their policy is to exercise 
pressure to keep the republic Conservative and Nationalist, 
and prevent the extreme manifestations of Republicanism.”’ 


Mr. Greenwood then says, the first concern of the German 
people is economic recovery, and he assures us that they are 
working hard to reestablish their economic position in the world. 


SANDBAGGING THE FLOOD IN LONDON 


The flood not only devastated certain districts of London but also 
tragically revealed the horrors of life in the slums. 


THE CRY OF “ASIA FOR THE ASIATICS” 


OMINATION OF THE ORIENT by European and 
American forces is the reason given for the frequent 
raising of the ery ‘‘ Asia for the Asiaties,” and it appears 

that the endeavor to unite the various peoples of Asia in a league 
to combat foreign influence reveals itself every so often in a 
Pan-Asiatic Congress. One such is recorded in the Calcutta 
Amrita Bazar Patrika as being held at Nantao, a suburb of 
Shanghai, and it is claimed that these meetings were attended 
by representatives from all Asiatic countries with the exception 
of the Philippines and Indo-China. Mr. Imasatu, who presided 
at the sessions, is said to have been “‘trained in the school of the 
late Count Okuma, whose life- 
long slogan was ‘Asia for the 
Asiatics.’”” In opening the 
Congress, Mr. Imasatu referred 
to the national awakening of 
China, and we read further: 


“He said he admired 
China’s courage in throwing 
off the help of the Soviet and 
conducting its own revolution. 
He said there were certain 
nations which made it their 
business to oppress the Asiatic 
people, and the attitude of the 
Asiatic people toward them 
should be one of lofty nobility. 

“The question of racial 
equality was discust at the 
first day’s session. This mat- 
ter was brought up by the 
Japanese, who strongly pro- 
tested against any racial dis- 
crimination. 

“The Japanese also brought 
up the question of the new 
British naval base at Singa- 
pore and the American naval 
base at Pearl Harbor. The 
Japanese stated that their 
position was that all such 
bases in the Pacific should be 
abolished if there was any in- 
tention on the part of Europe 
and America to live in amity 
with Asiatic peoples.” 


The delegates from other 
Asiatic countries did not let 
the Japanese have everything their own way at the conference, 
it seems, as the Chinese, for instance, proposed that the 
Japanese delegates ‘‘should try to influence the Japanese Gov- 
ernment to discontinue its encroachments in Manchuria.”’ Rajah 
Mahindra Pratap, who is described as an Indian revolutionary 
leader, who came all the way from Kabul, is reported to have— 


“__yut it up to the Japanese that if they were really in accord 
with the spirit of Pan-Asiatic aims, Japan should set an example 
for the foreign Powers and clear their troops out of Manchuria, 
and should also generally adopt a more conciliatory attitude 
toward the Chinese. The ensuing uproar almost broke up the 
conference.” 


‘ 


Yet the final session of the Pan-Asiatie Conference ‘proved 


most harmonious,’’ and a large number of resolutions were 


passed, as, for instance: 


‘‘With a view to serve humanity, the conference recommends 
that Asia, the cradle of religions, should send out religious 
missions to Europe, America, Africa, Australia, and other coun- 
tries to convert the people. The conference recommends unity 
among Asiatic nations, so that they, by mutual cooperation, may 
defend themselves against imperial aggression. 

“With a view to improving the conditions of the Asiatic 
nations, the conference recommends better commercial relations 
among the different nations of Asia.”’ 
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FRANCE REGAINING HER SEA POWER 


RANCE’S WAR LOSSES AT SEA were very severe, 
it appears, and throughout the period of hostilities the 
dockyards were too busily engaged on army contracts 

to undertake any important naval construction to fill the gaps 
in the fleet. The consequence was, we are told, that the return 
to peace found the French Navy with scarcely any modern 
material. Its remaining battle-ships and cruisers were obso- 
lescent, according to a noted British naval authority, Hector 
C. Bywater, who relates further that all save a score of its 
destroyers and submarines were of prewar design. So France 
had declined appreciably in the scale of relative naval strength, 
it is alleged, and the process was accentuated by the correspond- 
ing rise of other navies. In 1919, it seems, she was barely 
superior to Italy and was ‘‘certainly in no position to defend 
her vital sea routes, even those in the Mediterranean.” Yet 
her maritime responsibilities had never been greater, according 


A FRENCH HYDROPLANE TAKING OFF THE CRUISER PRIMAUGUET 


to Mr. Bywater, who is the naval correspondent of the London 
Daily Telegraph, and in that newspaper points out that not 
only had France’s colonial empire undergone expansion, but 
the necessity of relying upon her African dominions as a reservoir 
of man-power in a future erisis, made the Army, for the first 
time, directly dependent upon oversea communications. We 
read then: 


“This, no doubt, was the novel factor that determined France 
to rehabilitate her Navy. It was in January, 1920, that Georges 
Leygues, as Minister of Marine, introduced his long-term build- 
ing program, which subsequent amendments have left unchanged 
in substance. It provided for the construction of 128 vessels, 
aggregating 300,000 tons, and classified as follows: Nine cruisers, 
21 flotilla leaders, 36 destroyers, 55 submarines, two aircraft 
carriers, and five auxiliary ships, all of which were to be ready 
by 1932. This great program is being carried out, on the whole, 
with remarkable steadiness and punctuality. Ships have been 
built with a rapidity unprecedented in France—for example, 
a 10,000-ton cruiser was launched exactly a year after the keel- 
plates had been laid—and the principle of standardization has 
been widely employed. No longer is the French’ Navy wne 
flotte des enchantillons [a fleet of samples]. Large groups of 
cruisers, destroyers, and submarines are being built in each case 
to a common design, so much so that when Admiral Pirot’s 
squadron visited Spithead last June, British naval experts were 
hard put to it to distinguish the flag-ship Lamotte-Picquet from 
the Duguay-Trouin, while the flotilla leaders and destroyers 
baffled identification as units. All the eight vessels of the 
squadron elicited the warm admiration of our naval officers. 
They were well planned, strongly built craft, obviously designed 
to face any weather, to steam fast and far, and to fight hard. 
The torpedo vessels were larger and more heavily armed than 
their ‘opposite numbers’ in the British Navy. 

‘During the past year, as Mr. Leygues has announced, twenty- 


five French war-ships, including submarines, were commissioned, 
twenty-four were laid down, and funds were voted for starting 
nineteen others. Of the nine cruisers in the program, three 
of 8,000 tons are already in service, four of 10,000 tons are 
being built or completed, and two of 10,000 tons are to be laid 
down in the near future. 

““The twenty-one flotilla leaders, of 2,400 to 2,700 tons, are, 
in effect, small cruisers of immense speed and powerful arma- 
ment, well adapted to the requirements of Mediterranean 
strategy. The thirty-six destroyers are modified versions of 
these big leaders. Most of the submarines are ocean-going boats 
with a great radius of action, while two are veritable croiseurs- 
sous-marins [submarine cruisers], of 3,000 tons each. In addi- 
tion to the fifty-five submarines included in the naval program, 
the Coast Defense estimates contain provision for thirty-six 
smaller boats.” 


It is now the custom, we are further informed, to dispatch 
every newly completed French war-ship on a long cruise in order 
to test its seaworthiness and familiarize the officers and men with 
their ship. Apart from their value as a means of ‘“‘showing the 
flag’’ in distant ports, these voy- 
ages have demonstrated the excel- 
lent sea-keeping qualities of the 
new ships, including the subma- 
rines. They have cruised in the 
Mediterranean, the Atlantic, the 
North Sea, and the Baltic in all 
weathers, and we are told that 
not once has any serious failure 
of structure or machinery been 
discovered. Another point of 
interest, according to this infor- 
mant, is that French naval opinion 
has turned against the capital 
ship, which is regarded as un- 
suitable for operations in narrow 
seas. France has, therefore, it 
seems, not made use of the capital 
tonnage allotted to her under the 
Washington Treaty, neither re- 
placing the battle-ship France, 
which was wrecked in 1922, nor laying down the 35,000-ton ship 
which she was entitled to begin last year. On the other hand, it 
is recalled, at the Washington Conference she reserved the 
right to utilize her tonnage allotment as she thought hest, and 
a note to this effect was inserted in the treaty. Since then— 


““Plans have been drafted for a type of small battle-cruiser, 
displacing 17,500 tons, of high speed, and armed with 12-inch 
guns. By substituting such vessels for the standard treaty 
ship of 35,000 tons, France would be able to maintain in future 
a fleet of ten capital ships without exceeding her treaty quota 
of tonnage. So far, however, no steps have been taken to re- 
sume the building of capital ships. Nevertheless, the fact that 
her six existing dreadnoughts are not only maintained in full 
commission, but have been extensively modernized, indicates 
that the great ship still has a réle in French naval tactics. 

“leet training is now conducted on a much more intensive 
scale than before the war. Apart from the oversea cruises 
referred to, squadrons are almost continuously exercising in 
the Mediterranean and the Atlantic, frequently in cooperation 
with aircraft. Marked attention is paid to gunnery, torpedo 
practise, and mine-laying. The French Navy now claims to 
possess the most effective gun projectiles, the most powerful 
torpedoes, and the most formidable submarine mines. 

““While the officers are second to none in professional knowl- 
edge and devotion, the efficiency of the lower deck suffers by 
reason, of the short-service system. Moreover, recent events 
have disclosed the presence of undesirable elements whose 
activities tend to subvert discipline. In the mass, however, the 
French bluejackets are competent and patriotic seamen, This 
is particularly true of the Bretons, who predominate on the 
lower deck. Already the French Navy occupies a commanding 
position in the Mediterranean. A few years hence, when the 
building program has further matured, French sea power will 
have regained most, if not all, of its traditional importance.” 


SCIENCE + AND+ INVENTION 


LOCATING OIL BY PENDULUM 


HE LOCAL DENSITY OF THE EARTH’S CRUST, as 

determined by delicate pendulum observations, may 

be used to detect the presence, or at least the likelihood, 

of petroleum beneath the surface, according to an interview with 

an officer of the U. S. Coast Survey, reported in Science and 
Invention (New York), by S. R. Winters. Says Mr. Winters: 


aA pendulum may qualify as the modern divining-rod in 
searching for oil and precious minerals below the surface of the 
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The pendulum swings freely, and the impulse which gives it 
momentum is one’s hand. The plane in the head of the pendu- 
lum and the knife-edge on, the case are of agate, and the former is 
made with such great precision, that the pendulum will swing for 
twelve hours without ceasing. 

“The case containing the gravity pendulum is placed ona 
concrete or stone slab, resting on the ground, or it is set on a 
concrete floor, if a basement is available in which to make ob- 
servations, The pendulum is constructed of invar, an alloy that 
does not contract nor expand when subjected to temperature 
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HOW THE PENDULUM FINDS THE OIL 


A number of test points are fixt over a proven field, as shown above. 


the presence of oil-bearing strata alters the rate of oscillation. 


earth. Unlike the twig of hazel or willow, which is supposed to 
exercise magic in discovering the presence of hidden wealth, the 
gravity pendulum gives promise of revealing the locations of rich 
oil-fields, in accordance with a well-founded scientific principle. 

“Pr. William Bowie, of the United States Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, is convinced that there is a well-defined relation between 
the gravity or pull of the earth and the density of the material 
under the earth’s crust. Therefore, a gravity pendulum can be 
used in determining these variaticns in the earth’s pull and, to 
that extent, serve as an index to the density or thickness of the 
undersurface strata and possible presence of oil-bearing rock. 

“A large oil company is now employing a pendulum, similar 
to that used by the Coast and Geodetic Survey, in its search for 
new oil-fields. Dr. E. A. Eckhardt, a distinguished scientist, 
resigned his position as Chief of the Sound Section of the Bureau 
of Standards, to become identified with a large Western oil 
company whose search for petroleum involves the use of a gravity 
pendulum or similar device. Investigations by the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey at 300 gravity stations indicate that there is a 
definite relation between the earth’s pull, or gravity, and the 
density of the material of the earth’s crust. 

“‘The modern, divining-rod for making an X-ray of the bowels 
of the earth consists of a pendulum one-fourth of a meter long. 
This functions in an air-tight case in which, during the observa- 
tions, the air-pressure is reduced to 60 millimeters of mercury. 


The oil-locating pendulum is then placed on each one of these spots, and 


A large oil company is said to be now using this method. 


fluctuations. Formerly, when employing bronze pendulums, it 
was necessary to use them in a room or vault where tempera- 
ture conditions were fairly uniform. The oscillations or to-and- 
fro movements of the gravity pendulum are compared by the 
so-called coincidence method with an astronomic, chronometer.” 


Capt. Edwin T. Pollock, Superintendent of the United States 
Naval Observatory, recently stated that radio time signals were 
being used in locating oil deposits. This statement implies 
merely, we are told by Mr. Winters, that in employing the 
gravity pendulum the chronometer must be rated by local ob- 
servations on the stars with a telescope or by means of time sig- 
nals flashed by radio from the Naval Observatory. The swing of 
the pendulum is thus obtained with so great an accuracy as the 
ten-millionth part of a second. He goes on: 

«The method employed by the Coast and Geodetic Survey,’ 
explains Dr. Bowie, ‘for the determination of gravity is called the 
relative method. The pendulum is swung at the base station in 
the office of the Coast and Geodetic Survey in Washington, and 
again at the field station. The determination of the difference 
in the times required for one oscillation at each of the two places 
makes it possible to determine the difference in grayity between 
the two points. The observations are usually continued 
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for two days, in order to get checked measures of the value 
of gravity. 

““The process by which one would attempt to apply the grav- 
ity pendulums in the search for petroleum-bearing materials 
would be to observe gravity first at a number of points over a 
proved field. From these observations one could determine 
whether the small differences in density of the material below the 


VARIOUS NEGRO VOICE PATTERNS 


” 


and are described in 
the first column on the opposite page. These irregular flips, turns 
and twists are characteristic of the peculiar music of the negro. 


“These are close-ups of the pattern notation, 


surface caused a change in the gravity values. If so, the informa- 
tion thus obtained could be used in prospecting a new field, and if 
abnormal values of gravity were found at the various stations 
some idea of the subsurface structure could be obtained. 

“*T do not feel that a definite prediction can be made that the 
gravity pendulum can be used to detect salt domes or oil-indicat- 
ing rocks, but I am positive that the larger substructural features 
ean be outlined by the gravity pendulum. I am of the opinion 
that the gravity pendulum should be thoroughly tested, as is now 
being done by one of the large oil companies, in order to learn 
whether or not new methods can be developed in searching for 
petroleum. 

‘“““At least, it would appear worth while to make a gravity 
survey over a large area where there is a possibility of oil, to learn 
whether the subsurface structure is indicated as clearly as seems 
possible, judging from the gravity results so far obtained in the 
investigations and researches made by the United States Coast 
and Geodetic Survey. 

“Nhe cost of establishing gravity stations in large number over 
a moderate-size area would be comparatively small, even with the 
present gravity apparatus. It is possible that, in the near future, 
methods and instruments will be perfected with which the values 
of gravity may be obtained at a much lower cost in time and 
money than with the methods and instruments now employed.’ 

“Thus, future oil prospectors, instead of exercising the wand 
of a forked twig of tree or watch-spring in denoting hidden wealth 
in the bowels of the earth, may be seen wabbling a pendulum and 
registering the earth’s pull upon it. Instead of sending forth as 
oil prospector a delicately gaged person with a divining-rod, 
whose reflex action is supposed to locate oil deposits, petroleum- 
searching companies will detail scientists equipped with gravity 
pendulums and data on the relation of the pull of the earth 
to the density of material under the earth’s crust. The modern 
divining-rod is as fascinating in its imaginative appeal as 
the ancient forked twig of a tree and, in addition, it possesses 
greater scientific feasibility.” 


PHOTOGRAPHING THE VOICE 


OUND RECORDS MAY NOW BE MADE on photo- 
graphic film by means of a phonophotographic camera. 

The use of these records to analyze primitive music, not 
easily taken down in the usual notation, is described in Science . 
(New York) by Milton Metfessel, of Jowa University, who has 
applied it especially to the analysis of negro music. He writes: 


“The traditional method in collecting folk or primitive music 
has been an analysis of the songs by ear, whether directly from 
the lips of a singer or from a phonograph record. This has many 
serious limitations. 

“That the ear is inadequate to describe many elements of 
music is best indicated by the American negro vocal embellish- 
ments, whose description has baffled the keenest ear. The fast 
changes of the voice lose their original identity when heard, 
becoming fused in perception, Another difficulty is the bias 
due to past musical experience which deafens one to elements 
foreign to his own music. For example, the European musician 
holds that American negro music belongs to his musical system, 
while the African draws a natural but opposite conclusion. 

‘“The symbols used by collectors of folk-music were devised as 
a representation of European music. To use such symbols 
neglects those factors which might make a folk-musie distinctive. 
In negro music, that part which is characteristically negro is not 
found in the stilted notes on the conventional five-line staff, but 
rather in the twists and slides between the lines. 

““We undertook a field study of negro music with a portable 
phonophotographic camera. The voices of negroes were photo- 
graphed on motion-picture film, which shifted the analysis from 
auditory experience to a measurable record of the sound-wave. 

“The sound-wave is the connecting link between the singer and 
listener. . When paired with attributes of the sound heard, wave- 
frequency may be converted into pitch, wave-amplitude into 
intensity, wave-form into timbre, and wave-recurrence into 
subjective groupings. 

“The sound-wave properties may likewise be converted into 
aspects of muscular action, which in turn may be translated into 
aspects of nerve action. The research of the next decade in 


speech and musie will probably be centered on the formulation 


of such laws of relationship.” 


Once such laws are established, it will be possible, Mr. Metfessel 
thinks, from only a knowledge of the nature of the sound-waves of 
primitive music, not only to understand the action of the ear and 
the nature of the auditory experience but also to state the 
muscles and nerves involved and their mode of action. The 
collector of primitive music then gets a possible description of 
some of the neurology, anatomy, physiology, and psychology in 


FIRST PART OF A NEGRO SPIRITUAL 


Leger lines are extended from the staff wherever necessary—in this 
case the three half-steps from B to A, inclusive, below the staff 


proper. The numbers at the bottom of the legend beneath the staff 
are in terms of .01 second, representing the duration of a tone. 


the production and reception of primitive music, when he only 
photographs the sound-wave. He goes on: 


“It is possible to decipher the code of the sound-wave into the 
notes, rests and signatures on the conventional five-line staff. 
The graph- -curve forms itself into certain definite patterns which 
are descriptive of the vocal phenomenon of the sound-wave. 
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We are calling this the ‘pattern notation.’ The horizontal lines 
represent a half-step, and the six equal divisions from left to 
right each have a value of one second. This graph displays 
only the frequency and recurrence patterns, but Wwave-energy and 
wave-form analysis may also be represented. 

“The personal decorations of primitive man are no more 
tangible than the ornaments of voice, when the latter are brought 
out by phonophotography. The vocal ornaments may be isolated 
from a song, classified and placed on exhibit asa particular pattern. 
With a phonograph record or film to reproduce the music, any 
one may hear the vocal ornaments which are pictured. i 

“These are close-ups of the pattern notation. A represents 
a negro attack of a tone, and B and C releases. The falling in- 
tonation at the end of B is heard often at the close of a breath- 
group. Theupward flip shown on 
C is not such a frequent pattern, 
but it is used for variety effect. 
Disaslow quaver, the voice slowly 
alternating, while H# is a negro 
vibrato. Note the irregularity, 
for it is characteristic of this pat- 
tern among negroes. The artistic 
singer much more nearly ap- 
proaches a smooth curve. F shows 
one variety out of many of the 
interpolated tone. The tone is 
begun and ended on the same 
pitch and with the same vowel, 
but a short tone is interpolated 
somewhere within the limits, some- 
times above and sometimes below. 
G is a falsetto twist, where the 
voice twists in and out of the 
falsetto for an instant, giving a 
peculiar tone coloring. A shows 
an erratic waver, which is due to 
the unsteadiness of the vocal cords 
in holding a tone. There is no 
definiteness about the wavering as 
in the case of the vibrato. 

‘The voeal customs which make 
one folk-musie distinctive from 
another may now be added as a 
new chapter for the folklorist. 
Some of these customs have been 
observed by ear, yet even such a 
factual problem as quarter-tones 
in various folk-musie seales is still 
being debated. By measuring the 
sound-wave, it is possible to deter- 
mine all the intervals in given 
music to a fraction of a vibration, 

-if desired. It follows that the 
scale of any music existent at the 
present time may be determined 
with precision. The many records of folk-music lying idle in 
the museums of America and Europe are preserving the sound- 
wave, but not in directly measurable form. The phonophoto- 
graphie record will not only preserve the sound-wave for 
measurements, but may use the same waves for auditory repro- 
duction by use of the photoelectric cell.” 


From the Paris Illustration 


LIGHTING A CIGARET WITH STEAM—An unusual variety 
of steam, able to set fire to a cigaret, was exhibited by Dr. E. N. 
Da C. Andrade in a lecture at the Royal Institution in London, 
according to Dr. Free’s Week’s Science (New York): 


“The trick, Dr. Andrade explained, is merely that the steam 
is very hot. The visible cloud that escapes from the whistle of a 
locomotive or from the spout of a tea-kettle is usually called 
steam; but that is wrong. This cloud has already ceased to 
be'steam and has condensed to tiny droplets of liquid water. Inreal 
steam all the water is stillin gaseous form, and is entirely invisi- 
ble, just as air is. Dr. Andrade showed his audience a small 
boiler capable of producing high-pressure steam that was ex- 
tremely hot; hot enough that a small, invisible stream of it 
escaping from a pipe set fire to a match or cigaret, just as the hot 
gas of a flame would do. The visible ‘steam’ of a tea-kettle has 
the reverse effect of putting out flames instead of starting them, 
not only because it is much cooler but also because the small 
droplets of liquid water help to put out the flame.” 


University of Louvain, who is present in the réle of journalist. 
dig, are the Abbé Favret and Miss Garrod—each wearing a beret. 
and behind him, with his hand at his chin, is Mr. Pittard. Back of this group is Dr. Morlet, pointing 
with his finger toward the trench. Side by side with Dr. Morlet, bareheaded, is Mr. Bosch-Gimpera, and 
above him, leaning over, is Mr. Forrer, who also is bareheaded. 
is Mr. Peyrony. On the farther side of the fence is grandfather Fradin, who is wearing a peasant blouse. 


OFFICIAL FINDINGS AT GLOZEL 


66 ORGERY AND FRAUD!’’pronounces the International 
Commission on Glozel appointed by the French Institut 
d’Anthropologie. ‘Not so,’’ rejoins the noble army of 

Glozel advocates, who continue to maintain the genuineness of 

the voluminous articles unearthed in that now-celebrated locality. 

The Commission’s report, together with friendly and hostile 

comments, is summarized by Nature (London) as follows: 


“The Commission’s verdict is unanimous, and it is unfavor- 
able. The objects examined at Glozel can not be regarded as 
ancient. M. Peyrony appends a report, in which he recants his 


THE GLOZEL INVESTIGATING COMMITTEE AT WORK 


Inside the barbed-wire fence at the left, resting on his cane, is Dr. Mosnier, who was the first to call the 
attention of Dr. Morlet to the Glozel discoveries. Behind Dr. Mosnier is Madame Forrer; then, farther 
to the right, standing and wearing a soft felt hat, is Mr. Tricot-Royer, a professor of the faculty of the 


In the foreground, bending over as they 
A little farther up is Mr. Hamal-Nandrin, 


Still farther to the right, wearing a smock, 


former opinion in favor of their genuine character. The criticisms 
of previous visitors are fully corroborated. The Commission 
directs attention to the unsystematic character of the digging, 
the haphazard excavations giving the ground the appearance of 
having been shelled. Dr. Morlet stated that this was due to the 
fact that visitors had been allowed to excavate where they pleased 
as a pledge of good faith, and also that the antiquities were apt 
to occur in nests. 

““Two trenches were dug by the Commission, one on the east 
and one on the west. Nine objects in all were found, including 
a ‘brick’ with alphabetiform signs, a ceramic ‘idol,’ which 
crumbled to pieces when touched, and a stone ring. Precautions 
were taken to prevent tampering when the Commission was not 
on the ground; but it is significant that loose earth usually pre- 
ludeda find. Dr. Morlet stated that this was generally the case. 

‘“‘The Commission, came to the conclusion that the objects 
had been ‘introduced’ to the point at which they were found, 
and at no ancient date. It was clearly evident that a clod of 
earth had been, taken out and replaced after the ‘brick’ had been 
inserted in the place in which it was found. Of the objects 
previously found, mostly from the oval pit first discovered, some 
may be genuine, others may be ancient, but if so, there is nothing 
to show when they were introduced. The remainder exhibit 
anomalies which would be difficult to explain if they were really 
genuine. 

“Tt was scarcely to be expected that the champions of 
Glozel would take the report of the Commission lying down. 
Immediately on the publication of the report, says the Paris 


see 


Copyright by S.W. Clatworthy.}. Courtesy of Popular Mechanics (Chicago) 


ALL ABOARD FOR INDIA 


Cut-away diagram of the new British air-liners, able to light and navigate in rough 
Meals and the inevitable British afternoon tea will be served. 


seas. 


correspondent of The Times, Messrs. Salomon Reinach, Loth, and 
Esperandieu published a manifesto in which they compared the 
Commission to the Inquisition and the verdict to the condem- 
nation of Galileo. 

“Dr. Morlet, notwithstanding the fact that his personal 
sincerity and integrity had been fully indorsed by the report, 
has also lost no time in counter-attacking. He criticizes the 
composition and procedure of the Commission, but his reply 
speedily resolves itself into an attack on Messrs. Begouen and 
Capitan, and an accusation against two other members, in one 
case of tampering with the ground, and in the other ease of 
scratching with a penknife a stone 
on which a reindeer was drawn. 

“Altho it is improbable that we 
have heard the last of Glozel, the 
resources of a laboratory, and 
especially an analysis of the material 
which is said to be evidence of 
cremation, from which the Com- 
mission was precluded, would no 
doubt deal it a final blow, but one 
which in the opinion of most field 
archeologists is unnecessary. 

“Tn Discovery, for January, M. 
Salomon Reinach expounds his 
reasons for accepting the Glozel 
finds as genuine. M. Reinach relies 
on the number of the objects found, 
and is of the opinion that the manu- 
facture of these three thousand 
antiquities is beyond the energy and 
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powers of any forger. Apparently, the survival of 
the reindeer in the obscure period between the 
paleolithic and the neolithic is to be accepted as a 
fact, and its representation here not regarded as 
evidence against the genuine character of the dis- 
covery. 

‘Tn the meantime, however, M. Dussaud, curator 
of the Louvre Museum, in repeating his charges of 
‘faking’ the finds, argues that their number and 
character does not preclude the possibility of forgery. 
He points out that Lequeux, who is now in prison 
for fraud in connection with finds from Spiennes 
and Morocco, produced very nearly as many. Nor 
was the knowledge required beyond the reach of 
young Fradin, for books had been lent him by M. 
Clément. 

“Of the first three bricks handed to Dr. Morlet, 
two had been treated in the furnace which existed 
on the site; but this was afterwards recognized 
by M. Franchet, an expert in ceramics, as dating 
from the sixteenth century. M. Camille Jullian 
remains unshaken in his view that the finds are 
genuine, but the stock in trade of a Gallo-Roman 
magician. He has proceeded further with the trans- 
lation of the tablets and explains the Phenician 
characters as an example of the practise in using 
Hebrew and other foreign characters in magical 
formulas.”’ 


AIR-LINERS WITH DINERS—Ney air-liners built 
for the British Imperial airways service from London 
to India will carry cook-stewards to prepare and 
serve meals en route, we are told in Popular Mechan- 
ics (Chicago, March). The new planes, giant three- 
motored flying-boats, have all the latest flying con- 
veniences, we are told, and are equipped to land on 
the sea, if necessary. We read: 


“They are to be used on the final stages of the 
England-to-India route, crossing Persia and the sea. 
The flying-boats are of all-metal construction with 
a wing-span of ninety-three feet and weigh nine tons 
loaded. They have seats for fifteen passengers in 
aroomy cabin, and carry a crew of three, including 
the pilot and a relief pilot, who will take turns at 
the controls and supervise the navigation, and the 
cook-steward. Each seat is fitted, on its back, with 
a folding table tray that can be raised to serve the 
passenger in the next seat to the rear. The passen- 
gers will ride on air and lean back against air, for both 
seat cushions are of rubber, inflated. They are so arranged that 
in ease of an emergency landing at sea, the passenger can rise, 
don his seat cushions and be fully equipped with a life-preserver. 
The flying-boats have a speed of 120 miles an hour with their 
three engines, totaling 1,500 horse-power, and carry enough 
gasoline to make 760 miles at cruising speed. 

“The London-to-India air-line is the first big link in Great 
Britain’s projected air service to Australia. Because of the 
enormous distances covered, the weeks consumed in steamer 
passages, and the fact that much of the route is over land, the 
service is expected to pay from the start.” 


THE AIR-CUSHIONS ON THE SEATS ARE ALSO LIFE-PRESERVERS 
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THIRTEEN NEW BIG ATLANTIC LINERS 


COMPETITIVE ERA in steamship construction for 
transatlantic service is now under way, we are told by 
the London correspondent of the New York Times, who 

hails it as the ‘fiercest competition in the history of ocean trans- 
portation.”” When the building programs now under way or 
contemplated are carried out, he predicts, a 10 per cent. greater 
tonnage than existed before the war will be fighting for 50 per 
cent. of the ocean traffic. It will, he says, be a competition in 
size, speed, and luxury, but the greatest of these may be luxury, 
and in the rush to provide it, Americans are calling the tune. 
Here is the story: 


“The largest and most expensive liners, the correspondent is 
assured, are earning the best profits for their owners to-day, and 
_it is chiefly because Americans like to travel in them and are 
prepared to pay for the privilege. 

“That has been made crystal clear to the British lines by their 
New York agents, and some of the British shipyards, taking 
a tip from the Paris dressmakers, are preparing to turn out models 
which, if ‘Made in Great Britain,’ are ‘Made for America.’ 

‘“ Thirteen new liners, including two of the largest ever launched, 
will be built or on the stocks by the end of this year, if the lines 
carry out their present intentions. 

“The White Star Company has ordered one boat of 25,000 
tons and is reported to have placed an order for another which 
will be in the neighborhood of 60,000 tons. Construction is 
belheved to have been delayed while the company decides on 
_ whether to install internal combustion or steam engines. 

“The Cunard Line is understood to have decided and to be 
awaiting only a propitious moment to announce the building of 
a vessel of the same giant proportions. 

“The North German Lloyd Company is already building the 
steamships Bremen and Europe, which, with a tonnage of 46,000 
and a speed of twenty-six knots, will be among the largest and 
certainly the fastest on the Atlantic. 

‘““The Hamburg-American Line has announced a building 
program of eight vessels, two of which are understood to be 
designed for the passenger trade. : 

“The Swedish-American, Norwegian-American and Scandi- 
navian lines each contemplates the construction of a new liner. 
The Holland-America Company is completing the steamer 
Statendam of 30,000 tons, which was commenced before the war. 
The Cosulich and Navigazione Generale, the Italian lines, al- 
ready have launched two big motor-ships, one being the Augustus 
of 32,500 tons, the world’s largest motor-ship, and it is under- 
stood that another of the same type will be constructed. 

“‘The gross tonnage now employed in the transatlantic pas- 
senger service is less than before the war, but the pre-war services 
were organized on the basis of European immigration when the 
traffic to America averaged 1,200,000 passengers a year. As 
a result of the United States immigration quotas and Canadian 
restrictions and the limitations lately placed on immigration to 
South America, it has dropt to 200,000. 

‘“When the new tonnage now building or projected is launched, 
vessels aggregating 200,000 tons more than in 1913 will be com- 
peting for a traffic half the pre-war size.” 


A high official of one of the lines is thus quoted by the corre- 
spondent as commenting on the situation. He thinks that prob- 
ably a good many of the old and even middle-aged vessels now 
afloat will be serapped when the new ones are launched. He said: 


“Quite frankly, we make our big profits to-day from the big 
boats. The character of travel has changed, and vessels whose 
size appeared uneconomical to us when we saw the immigration 
traffic disappear a few years ago, are paying boats to-day be- 
cause Americans want to travel in them, and there are enough 
Americans and other people who don’t care what they pay for 
speed and luxury, to make it worth while to build them. 

‘‘Some of the largest liners now afloat each represent a gross 
tonnage almost as great as the whole of the Spanish Armada. 
They are longer than the Woolworth Building is high, and yet, 
far from being too big, they don’t seem big enough—at least 
even larger ones are planned. But we are all trying to put off 
beginning them until we see what the other fellow is going to do 
and how successfully he does it.” 


The Times correspondent then goes on to say: 


“The new vessels such as the White Star and Cunard Lines 
are believed to be planning will cost about $15,000,000 each to 
build. It is practically certain that they will be capable of a 
speed of twenty-six knots, since nothing less would give them 
any material advantage—when the necessity of arriving and 
departing in the daytime is considered—over the existing twenty- 
three-knot boats. At twenty-six knots they will make the voy- 
age in slightly less than five days. 

‘British shipping men who have been watching the American 
situation with great interest are confidently predicting that the 
United States Lines will eventually be purchased by the Interna- 
tional Mercantile Marine. America, it was pointed out here, 
can, not build up a big Navy without a mercantile marine, and 
she can not afford to operate merchant ships under government 
ownership unless she wishes to face heavy and continuing losses, 
but she will not allow the United States Lines to pass into British 
hands, and, therefore, she will sell them to Franklin.” 


ELECTRIC THAWING MACHINE 


N THE COLDER PORTIONS of the northern United 
| ‘States and in Canada, frost frequently penetrates to such 
depths that house services and sometimes water-mains are 
frozen. The most satisfactory method of thawing has been 
found to be by electricity. The American City (New York), tells 


From The American City (New York) 
THE ELECTRIC THAWING MACHINE 


us that a thawing machine which is a complete, self-contained 
unit, especially designed for underground seryice pipes is now 
on the market. This unit generates its own power, requiring 
no outside electrical connection or electricians for operating. 
We read: 


‘‘Power is derived from an engine assembled from standard 
Ford parts, carefully fitted so that the engine is capable of deliver- 
ing its full load. The electric generator is especially designed 
for pipe-thawing service. It is of the alternating-current type, 
which is most suitable for this class of work. It is fitted with 
a field rheostat to control the current, and also an ammeter which 
indicates the amount of current flowing in the circuit. The 
complete unit is assembled on a welded channel iron base which 
is mounted on three wheels, giving it three-point suspension, 
eliminating any binding of bearings when. not setting level. It 
also makes it convenient for loading and unloading when a truck 
is used for other purposes. 

‘“‘Tt has been found that a 34-inch pipe, 300 feet long, can be 
thawed in from 3 to 10 minutes with 250 amperes; l-inch pipe, 
250 feet long, in 5 to 15 minutes with 300 amperes; a 1)4-inch 
pipe, 200 feet long, in 10 to 20 minutes with 350 amperes; a 2-inch 
pipe, 150 feet long, in 15 to 30 minutes with 400 amperes; and 
a 3-inch pipe, 100 feet long, in 30 to 60 minutes with 500 amperes. 

‘““The cost of operating this set on a basis of thawing 50 service 
pipes per season is an average of $3.01 per service. The ma- 
chine weighs 1,800 pounds, takes up a space 6 x 214 feet, and is 
only 4 feet high.”’ 
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LITERATURE DRAMA MUSIC FINE-ARTS EDUCATION CULTURE 


A WOMAN DESIGNS THE STRATFORD THEATER 


OMEN HAVE DONE SO MANY THINGS in 
England that the papers there express no surprize that 
the winner of the prize for a design for the Shake- 
speare Theater at Stratford-on-Avon is a woman. Out of 
seventy-two competitive designs submitted, it was one of six 
selected for the final choice. Out of the six, Mr. Bernard Shaw 
says it is the only one that showed ‘‘any theater sense.” An 
invitation to compete was sent to the architects of Canada and 
the United States as well as to those of Great Britain, and at 
least one design from America figured in the final six. The 
winner is Miss Elizabeth 
Scott, age twenty-nine, 
the daughter of a Bourne- 
mouth doctor, who com- 
pleted her architectural 
studies only three years 
ago. In the report of 
the Assessors who chose 
the winning design, this 
special tribute was paid 
to Miss Seott’s, which 
was labeled ‘‘No. 3”’: 


“The Assessors have 
unanimously chosen De- 
sign No. 3 as the most 
suitable design submit- 
ted. They consider that 
Design No. 3 in its 
general conception, inits 
acceptance of the site 
difficulties and their so- 
lution, and in its archi- 
tectural character, shows 
great ability and power 
of composition. It has 
alargeness and simplicity 
of handling which no 
other design possesses. 
The general silhouette 
and modeling to fit the 
lines of the river are pic- 
turesque, and the char- 
acter of the design shows 
consideration for the tra- 
ditions of the locality; 
if any criticism is offered, 
it would be that brick 
for the external facings 
would be warmer and more harmonious with the general aspect 
of the town, and would at the same time be more economical. 
The general layout of the site is admirable. The new Bancroft 
Gardens are made to lead up to the buildings very successfully, 
and parking spaces for cars are provided as suggested in the 
conditions. Good river terraces, steps, and approaches are also 
incorporated; the treatment of the river being one of the great 
features of this scheme. The central approach across the gardens 
migtt be omitted, as it appears to cut the ground up rather 
needlessly, and the carriage approach to the main entrance is 
not ample enough and needs fuller consideration. Internally, 
the scheme gives substantially the requirements asked for, the 
stage being admirably arranged and the sighting and planning 
of the auditorium satisfactory.”’ 


From World Wide Photo Service 


architect.”’ 


In seconding the adoption of the Assessors’ report, Mr. 
3ernard Shaw, one of the governors, is reported by the London 
Times as saying: 


MISS ELIZABETH SCOTT 


Puts to shame those who “deride the idea that a woman may make a successful 
Her work will appear in Stratford-on-Avon. 


“T do not think there is any question that the Assessors not 
only showed a very sensible grasp of the conditions, but also 
selected the only possible design. As one connected with the 
theater, I am imprest by the fact that altho the architect is a 
woman, her plan is the only one which shows any theater sense. , 
One of the things that designers of theaters should strive after is 
to show that their design is for a theater. A theater has to have 
what is practically a tower in which to ‘fly’ scenery, and there 
must be certain other characteristics. It seems to me that the 
winning design does this very cleverly, and at the same time keeps 
it in harmony with the town. Some of the designs shown are 
such that Stratford would not hold them, but a building possess- 
ing a long, low line such 
as the winning design has 
should, in my opinion, 
not be of brick but of 
Cotswold stone. The 
architect must have had 
this in her mind when 
going over the ground. 
The architect is obvious- 
ly a very skilful person 
andalsoa very adaptable 
architect. We have got 
a very satisfactory report 
and should certainly ap- 
prove it.”’ 


All this refers to the . 
outside, but a theater 
can go just as wrong 
on the inside. Mr. D. 
Bridges Adams, director 
of the Stratford Festival, 
assures the readers of 
The Observer (London) 
that the winning design 
does not fail here: 


““The specification for 
the stage itself at first 
seemed to present a diffi- 
cult problem. Advice 
was showered upon the 
Governors from authori- 
ties of every creed, the 
Elizabethan Methodists 
being, perhaps, of all 
sects the most vocal. 

““Now, the real truth 
of the matter is that 
there area dozen different 
ways of staging Shakespeare, and that every one of them may 
be quite right or quite wrong, according to the bent of the 
producer who adopts it. It is really not a case for individual 
preferences at all. 

“The true need of the Stratford stage, in my personal opinion, 
is absolute flexibility. It should be, so to speak, a box of bricks, 
out of which the childlike mind of the producer may create what- 
ever shapes it pleases! It should be able to offer Mr. Poel an 
Elizabethan stage after his heart’s desire. It should be no less 
adequate to the requirements of Professor Reinhardt. It should 
be equal to the ‘Ring of the Nibelungen’ in the latest manner, 
and at the same time able to reproduce the essential conditions 
of the first performance of ‘The Two Gentlemen of Verona’— 
or, for that matter, of ‘The Agamemnon.’ This is what is pro- 
vided for by Miss Seott’s work.” 


Quoted in the London Times are some interesting comments 
by Miss Scott herself on her work: 
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From World Wide Photo Service 


THE PROPOSED PLAYHOUSE BESIDE THE AVON 


Out of seventy-two designs submitted this was the only one that showed ‘‘any theater sense.” 


“The main theory to which I have sought to give expression 
inthe Shakespeare Memorial Theater is that buildings should not 
conceal the functions which they exist to fulfil. In my ideal city 
it is possible to read the buildings as you pass them in the street. 
I have been extremely fortunate in finding at Stratford a site 
which enabled me to consider function and space as well as the 
character of the building. The requirements of the governors 
were also favorable to my general intention of planning an in- 
timate theater with ample space for the freedom of movement 
and assembly so desirable in such a meeting-place of people as 
the Stratford Theater is intended to be. 

“My design certainly owes something to France, Germany, 
and America. I have been much interested in drawings of the 
Théatre des Champs Elysées, built by Messrs. A. and G. Perret, 
the theaters in Berlin and Bremerhaven, built by Herr Oscar 
Kaufmann, and the Pasadena Theater in California. All these 
theaters have the friendly atmosphere which I have tried to get. 
At present my stage is not flexible enough, and I hope to have the 
opportunity of studying stage development in Germany, prob- 
ably in Berlin and Munich, where it is much more advanced 
than in this country. My stage is fairly elastically designed, and 
will let me apply any ideas I may pick up there. At present the 
stage can be used as an Elizabethan, Greek, or modern stage, 
but it is not able to roll away scenery as soon as it is done with 
in the modern German way. 

“Tt is possible that other changes in my design may be made 
at the discretion of the governors, but it has several unusual 
features at present. There are the nine boxes placed at the back 
of the stalls instead of in their usual inconvenient positions at the 
sides of the proscenium. Then there is the ordering of the audi- 
torium, which is really fan-shaped, unlike most English audito- 
riums, which begin by being fan-shaped and then straighten to 
enclose the pit. And there are the acoustic arrangements, the 
sloping. sound-reflecting roof, and the wide sound-throwing 
splays at either side of the stage.” 


The Manchester Guardian makes some personal comments: 


“That Miss Scott is a grandniece of Sir Gilbert Scott and 
George Bodley will gratify the eager students of hereditary 
characteristics; that she is of the uwnenfranchised age and there- 
fore to be deemed ‘a flapper’ by those who are campaigning 
against equal suffrage should add ridicule, if added ridicule were 
needed, to the extraordinary pretense that a woman until she 
has turned thirty is a flighty creature innocent of reason. 
Another excellent result of this verdict will be to dispel the notion 
that women’s contribution to architecture will yield nothing 
more than a special experience of domestic arrangements. In 
facing the Stratford problem Miss Scott was lucky in the large- 
ness of her chance. As many new public buildings have to be 
squeezed into narrow urban frontages, she had before her the 
challenge to be a town-planner as well as a builder. With space 
and the riparian background she could think in terms of Stratford 
as well as of modern stage-design, and her terraces leading down 
to the Avon will allow those whom it pleases to go to the theater 
on summer nights by water, to moor their craft, and home again, 
as Mr. Pepys went by Thames to see the play.” 


VERMEER ON THE COVER 


HE ARTIST REPRESENTED ON THE COVER came 
before us once before on the cover of our issue of 
January 31, 1925. At that time we gave a rather ex- 


.tended notice based on the volume by Mr. Philip Hale, wherein 


this Dutch master is called by the enthusiastic author ‘‘the 
greatest painter who has ever lived.” If this looks like a large 
order, Mr. Hale, we find, anticipates the challenge of Titian, 
Giorgione, da Vinci, and Raphael, by declaring that Vermeer 
was the leader of all these ‘‘in sheer downright painting.’’ This 
is a matter for painters to debate among themselves. The 
secrets of the prison-house are not apparent to the casual ob- 
server, who generally decides what he likes, and often on the 
basis of whether the picture speaks to him of some homely 
incident, some inviting landscape, or perhaps some charm of ~ 
color. The picture before us has more of what we call human 
interest than many by this same artist. It hangs in the Kaiser 
Friedrich Museum, Berlin, where it bears the title, ‘‘Herr und 
Dame beim Wein,” and tho the title given on our cover 
is also sometines in use one might stop to reconstruct a story that 
may lie in the intent gaze of the young cavalier, or perhaps we 
might say musician, since we see the chair holds a lute that one 
has but just laid down, as he observes the effect of the draft 
which he has just offered or will replenish in the glass of his 
companion. Of especial interest is the arrangement of materials 
of the picture and we find that this canvas is peculiarly charac- 
teristic of the artist’s method of approach. ‘‘In visualizing his 
scenes,” says Edith R. Abbot in her work on “The Great 
Painters”? (Harcourt, Brace and Company), ‘“‘the painter’s posi- 
tion generally is taken quite near to the subject, so that figure and 
furniture are shown only in part. Lines move in angles rather 
than in curves and form part of a severe scheme. Certain bits 
of studio property occur often.’’ The Oriental rug which we 
see used as a table-cover is one of his favorites. The richness 
of the garments take the light from the window which streams 
diagonally across the picture. In accounting for the composi- 
tion frequently employed by Vermeer, Miss Abbot discusses a 
suggestion made by Philip Hale to the effect that Vermeer may 
have been acquainted with Japanese prints and derived sug- 
gestions from them. She writes of these things which we find 
later influenced Whistler and his generation: 

“These often were brought into Holland as wrapping for 
imported goods. The process of block printing necessitated 
simple color schemes, and a yellow and blue combination was not 
infrequent. Moreover, the utilization of unoccupied space as 
a positive element in composition which has been mentioned 
as rare in Western art is constantly employed in the East.” 
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MOISSI 


LEXANDER MOISSI IS REPUTED to be the most 
popular guest actor in Central Europe to-day. That 
means that he is not continuously claimed by any one 

city or theater, but that he lends his services here and there 
when the performance of one of his favorite characters is de- 


manded. Max Reinhardt probably claims more of his time 
than any other impresario, so 


when he reached this country 
with the organization that has 
just completed a lengthy engage- 
ment in New York, there was a 
halo thrown around the enter- 
prise that, it must be confessed, 
was not rendered more effulgent 
by the work done by Moissi here. 
Not only was he outshone by 
several other members of the 
company, but his best powers 
were not enlisted until the final 
week of the run when he appeared 
in Tolstoy’s ne Living Corpse.” 
Once only before that was he 
permitted a full-length portrait in 
“Der Jedermann”’ (Kveryman), 
and this was said to be a part 
with which he was not entirely 
sympathetic. In the ‘‘ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” he was scarcely 
more than a musical voice piping 
amid the scenic splendors of that 
Reinhardt festival. In two other 
plays he enacted quite subordi- 
nate characters. His Hamlet has 
been much desired, but remains 
unseen. What is the impression 
this famous actor has made on 
his English-speaking hearers in 
America? It may be said that 
aside from “first nights’’ his 
audience has been predominantly 
German, and to judge by their 
attention and applause he satis- 
fies all their demands. To those 
who suffer from the barrier of lan- 
guage, there still remains the magic 
of his voice. Many of the critics 
have been foreed back upon this 
note to cover the limitations of the 
message they otherwise received. 
Mr. Woolleott of The World is 
dithyrambie in this wise: 


“T wish that Moissi could play here for a full season, not only 
because that would mean a chance for all of us to see his Hamlet, 
but because it might then be possible for me to see and chronicle 
one of his performances without being continuously arrested 
and addled by the miracle of his voice. It is the most extraor- 
dinary voice that ever was heard in the theater, a voice that 
can cut like a scourge or, at will, sink to a curious tiny whisper, 
of which the faintest breath’ can be heard to the uttermost 
reaches of the cathedral hush it seems to command.” 


The Tolstoy play is familiar to many playgoers in the presenta- 
tion given by John Barrymore nine years ago, under the title of 
“Redemption.” Many of our reviewers confess to have missed 
the latter, 
well founded, 


as it was given in war times, tho their surmises are 
that the two impersonations of Fedja are wide 
Hints are not wanting that Barrymore was true to 
while Moissi is true to himself. 


apart. 


Tolstoy, Arthur Ruhl in The 


Alexander Moissi, who is credited with possessing 
extraordinary voice that ever was heard in the theater.” 


Herald Tribune speaks with an intimate knowledge, as he has 
been a news correspondent in Germany: 


‘Just how much Tolstoy last night’s performance contained; 
just what might be its relation to ‘life,’ seemed beside the point 
in comparison with the constant and continuous richness and 
variety of that which flowed past the spectator’s eye, into and 
out of the white overhead lights in which the main action was 
always played, and emerged from, and sank back into, the dark, 
mysterious, and eloquent shadows 
which wrapt the rest of the stage. 
Suffice it to say that, taken as it 
came, and in its own vein, it was 
superb, and took the spectator 
out of himself and into the pecu- 
liar atmosphere which everything 
went to build up, with a com- 
pleteness rarely met with in the 
theater. 

‘“‘Tt need scarcely be pointed out 
to any one in the least acquainted 
with the stage personality of 
Alexander Moissi, how every 
characteristic look and gesture of 
his would inevitably flow into and 
fill the part of Fedja, the at once 
sensitive and decent, but ne’er- 
do-well husband, who could not 
go on with a married life which 
irked him, altho his intellect 
might admit that it was ‘ideal,’ 
who was willing to step aside and 
let his wife marry her noble- 
hearted childhood sweetheart, and 
yet would not take on himself the 
odium of admitting that his was 
all the blame; who, finally, pre- 
tended that he had drowned him- 
self and ran away with his gipsy 
girl, and became thereafter a 
‘living corpse.’”’ 

‘‘All the réle’s weakness and 
wistfulness, wilfulness, and im- 
practicality, its constant yielding 
to this or that beautiful dream, 
its whole gentle and gallant futility 
lay at Moissi’s finger-ends. There 
was not a moment when he was 
on the stage, whether speaking or 
making one of his unexpected and 
just-right gestures, or holding one 
of his no less eloquent pauses, 
when he did not hold the entire 
attention and stir and charm.” 


The opposite side is taken by 
Robert Littell of the New York 
Evening Post, who speaks a word 
for Tolstoy: 


CENTRAL EUROPE’S HAMLET 


‘““We did not see John Barry- 
miore. The chances are that he 
was exciting. Moissi is velvety 
and changeable and gracious and 
saintlike, and leisurely and well calculated and pathetic, and 
anything but exciting. Therefore, ‘The Living Corpse,’ while 
it was always interesting, did not stir as we believe it could. 

“Tt isn’t a great play. Coming from the author of ‘War and 
Peace,’ that most marvelous and satisfying of all novels, it 
seems slightly blank. The characters are not as well filled in 
as one expects. It often sounds written rather than imagined. 
It is not well balanced: The first half is a little empty, and the 
last half a little overerowded. These defects are to a large 
extent covered up by Max Reinhardt’s lively direction and by 
a great deal of excellent acting. But Moissi seemed to us to 
have mistranslated the part of Fedja, which is, after all, the 
center of the whole thing. 

““Fedja drinks, he has frequently betrayed his wife, he has 
squandered her money, he likes to spend his evenings listening 
to the wild, hard-boiled melancholy of the gipsy singers. He 
is thoroughly worthless and incompetent, he bungles the scheme 
for freeing his wife—who wants to marry another man—by 


“the most 
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pretending that he has been drowned. When this fails, and his 
wife and her Karenin are accused of bigamy, he shoots himself. 
pu living corpse decides to become a real corpse for the good of 
others. 

‘““Fedja is a reckless, attractive, good-for-nothing devil, with 
a queer streak of Russian self-renunciation flaming through the 
darkness. He should scare you, and make you like him, and 
_make you glad there isn’t anything like that in your family, all 

at the same time. And, in particular, he should make you feel 
that he ean’t help himself, that he is mercilessly driven forward 
by the mixture of good and evil within him. 

‘“‘Moissi, for all his exceptional gifts of voice and person, for 
all the virtuoso talents which he has at his finger-tips, doesn’t 
give you this picture at all. His Fedja is a superb collection of 
masterly stage effects, or rather tricks, but it isn’t Fedja, it 
isn’t indeed any one consistent character. When Fedja is trans- 
ported by the gipsy music, Moissi is relaxed and pleased; when 
Fedja is tender, Moissi plays like an affectionate uncle; when 
Fedja is down and out, Moissi seems respectable; when Fedja is 
almost out of his head, Moissi seems in perfect command of the 
situation. He puts on by turns the grace of a contented man 
of the world, the prim spectacles of a school inspector, the pretty 
ways of a dancing-master, the gentleness of the village (Russian 
village) idiot, the saintly humility of the traditional peasant, 
the sly innocence of the rustic priest. Nowhere do we find the 
abandon, the madness, the disreputable heroism which the part 
requires. Instead of that, a great deal of the time, he gives us 
a honeyed ease and self-possession and soft tones and an elegant 
shaking of his mane of hair. Or a brushing of it out of his eyes 
delicately, with one finger. 

“Tt is a gorgeous and enviable bag of tricks; it is acting, if 
you like your acting soft, with plenty of cream and plenty of 
sorrowful face upturned to the overhead lights. But it isn’t a 
performance.” 


THE RHODESTERS AS MIXERS 


MERICANS AT OXFORD mix with the English under- 
nN graduates better than the English do with one another. 
This is a generalization offered by a member of the staff 
of Isis, the Oxford undergraduate weekly, or rather would have 
been offered, so he qualifies in the London Daily Mail, if the 
American Rhodes scholar had not spoiled his chances by saying 
the ‘‘absolute opposite”: ‘‘American students who are Rhodes 
scholars at Oxford do not mix with the English students there.” 
He goes on, however: 


‘‘During my three years at Oxford there have been six Ameri- 
ean Rhodes scholars in my college, and I have been surprized 
to notice how they mix with all the men of their year, while 
many Englishmen do not even find out the names of all the men. 

‘“The reason for this, I learn from one of my American friends, 
was that all Americans had drummed into them the idea of 
equality, so they become acquainted with everybody. An 
Englishman, I was told, made perhaps four real friends, while 
the average American had no time to make a real friend: he was 
too busy with his acquaintances. 

“Tt must be confessed that the English public-school man at 
Oxford does not mix well with the grammar-school men. . This is 
not due to snobbishness. It is due to natural timidity and lack 
of understanding. 

“T once said to M., a man I knew very well: ‘What do you 
think of C.?’ (C. was an extremely delightful man who came 
from a grammar school.) 

““M. replied: ‘I like him all right, but I have not spoken to 
him very much. I asked him to tea when he first came up. 
He came, but he never asked me back, so I naturally concluded 
that he did not wish to know me.’ 

“T pointed out to M. that perhaps C. could not afford to ask 
him back. This did not appear to have struck him before, so 
from a lack ‘of understanding about C., he had developed a 
timidity with regard to him, and actually generalized this into a 
fear of all who came from grammar schools. 

“Naturally, C. had pretty much the same feeling about M., 
which he had developed into a feeling about all public-school 
men. The result is extremely deplorable—public-school cliques 
and grammar-school cliques. 

“The best means of destroying this nuisance I have considered 
to be the Americans: they actasleaven. They recognize no cliques, 
and very often they prove the means of breaking them down. 

“Mr. Chase says that this is not so. I do really think that 


he is making some mistake. There is certainly a fear that the 
new Rhodes Institute will cut off the Rhodes scholars from the 
rest of Oxford by taking them too much from their colleges. 
But at the present moment the state of affairsis entirely different.”’ 


“A WESTMINSTER ABBEY IRONY” 


NE OF THE SPIRITUAL VICTORIES of the day is 
counted the burial of the ashes of Thomas Hardy in 
Westminster Abbey. Also it is counted an ‘‘irony”’ 

by the Westminster Gazette, which draws a moral from the honor 
accorded Hardy and denied George Meredith. Thus we read: 


“The Dean of Westminster’s prompt willingness to sanction 
the burial of Thomas Hardy in the Abbey is not without its 
elements of irony, tho it meets the mind of the nation, and 
also makes a breach in the theological wall which has in the past 
made the test of orthodox Christian faith a whimsy of Deans. 
It restores the idea that the Abbey is the proper shrine for men 
of all sides of great achievement. In these latter days Hardy’s 
fame was so massive that a refusal on the part of the Dean 
would have raised a storm which would have reverberated 
through the land and played its part in the dissatisfaction with 
mere ecclesiasticism which was behind the rejection of the 
Prayer Book. Some other Dean, however, might have vetoed 
the public demand, and it is instructive to recall that George 
Meredith, Hardy’s nearest fellow novelist and poet, was excluded 
from the Abbey in 1909, when the desire to have him buried there 
was indorsed by the Prime Minister of the day, Lord Oxford. 

‘There is something seriously lacking in the administration of 
our Cathedrals which leaves the Deans—who are usually chosen, 
as Disraeli said in one of his inspired flippancies, because of their 
dogma— the deciding voice in these matters. Meredith was just 
as entitled as Hardy to burial in the Abbey. He preached the 
same artistic theology that ‘In tragic life, God wot, no villain 
need be, we are betrayed by what is false within.’ His nature 
poems, like Hardy’s, are perhaps the chief part of his philosophic 
work, full of ‘hard weather’ and depicting man as of the very 
essence of the soil to which the body returns. Meredith’s women 
rank, too, with Hardy’s as among the most wonderful portraits 
in English fiction and in the true line of the heroines of Shake- 
speare and Scott. There may have been more enchantment, and 
a more tonic accent, in some of Meredith’s writings. But both 
were great Pantheists as well as great writers. They should 
have had the same national sepulcher. 

“Even now Hardy might not have been taken into the Abbey 
if he had died in the height of the controversy over ‘Tess’ and 
‘Jude the Obscure’; the most discust but not the most esteemed 
of his novels, these being ‘The Mayor of Casterbridge,’ ‘The 
Return of the Native,’ and ‘The Woodlanders’—that glorious 
book in which you can hear the sap running in the trees. Some 
who believe Hardy was entitled to this tribute, and agree that 
he should have been offered it, may still think it more appropriate 
that jhe should have been buried in his native Wessex, as he 
exprest a wish to be. But Hardy’s relatives should know best 
whether he would have been willing to accept the homage of a 
national burial. It is certainly not likely that he could have 
exprest such a wish in his will. It would not have been like the 
man. We think that all these considerations should be put 
aside in view of the recognition made by the authorities, with the 
full indorsement of public opinion, that our men of letters count 
as much as our successful statesmen, soldiers, and sailors. This is 
a hard doctrine to get into the consciousness of the average man. 
Yet there never was an age in which it was more necessary to 
challenge the material estimate of merit and reward. As Prof. 
Ernest Barker said, in his charming essay in our columns on 
Wednesday, ‘we rise a little toward the-stature of the dead 
when we pay a heartfelt tribute to their memory.’ We regard 
the burial of Thomas Hardy in the Abbey as one of the spiritual 
victories of the day.”’ 


The Daily Chronicle (London) demurs mildly: 


“There are many who will feel some twinge of regret that 
Westminster has been chosen in preference to a place which 
seemed to them still fitter to receive his remains. That place 
is Stinsford, in Dorset, near the graves of his parents and grand- 
parents, in the parish where he was born. Did he not himself 
write in his will: ‘I desire to be buried in Stinsford Church’? 
But all will respect the decision of his wife and executor, who are 
most likely to know what Hardy would have decided had a 
decision rested with him.” 


RELIGIONyAND+SOCIAL*SERVICE 


PAPAL SUPREMACY THE BAR TO ANGLO-ROMAN REUNION 


HE DISCORD IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND, 

already at a crisis, is seriously aggravated, it seems, by 

publication of the Malines conversations between rep- 
resentative Roman Catholics and Anglo-Catholics, which show 
agreement on many points of doctrine and ritual, but find, 
apparently, that acknowledgment of Papal supremacy is the 
one insuperable bar. However, what appeared to be the be- 
ginning of reconciliation between Rome and Canterbury has 
been nullified by the recent Papal encyclical, which plainly says, 
as told in these pages, February 4, that the only possible basis of 
reunion is the return of dissidents to the Roman fold and sub- 
mission to the Pope. But now 
the English evangelicals are 
aroused by the extent of the 
overtures which the Anglo- 
Catholics made to their Roman 
brethren, coupled with the 
alleged Roman tendencies of 
the revised Prayer Book, which 
was rejected by Parliament. 
The controversy, writes C. P. 
Williamson, United News cor- 
respondent in London, as his 
dispatch appears in the At- 
lanta Constitution, ‘‘will strike 
deeper into the hearts of En- 
gland than any controversy 
within the memory of the 
present generation, deeper 
than the recent Modernist- 
Fundamentalist controversy 
over the theory of evolution 
and the doctrine of transub- 
stantiation, and deeper than 
the controversy over revision of the Prayer Book.” ‘All 
parties to the controversy privately admit,’’ writes John L. 
Balderston, London staff correspondent, in the New York World, 
“that publication of the Malines conversations has insured re- 
jection of the new revised Prayer Book and has made disestab- 
lishment of the Chureh of England highly probable in the near 
future.’’ There is little variation from this opinion in the re- 
ports cabled to this country. The question of disestablishment 
is apparently just over the horizon, and, as Prime Minister 
Baldwin feared, Parliament may be called on again to settle in 
political debate matters purely of religious faith. 

The published report of the Malines conversations contains 
only the points on which agreement was either reached or a pos- 
sible basis of agreement was suggested. At the request of the 
late Cardinal Mercier, under whom the conversations were con- 
ducted, the disputable points are withheld. The conversations 
took place on various occasions between 1921 and 1925, and those 
who participated were Cardinal Mercier, Monsignor van Roey, 
Vicar-General of Malines; Abbé M. F. Portal, Monsignor Battifol. 
Canon of Notre Dame, and Rev. M. Hemmer, Paris, for the 
Roman Catholics; and on the Anglo-Catholic side, Bishop 
Gore, Dr. Armitage Robinson, Dean of Wells; Bishop W. H. 
Frere of Truro, Dr. B. G. Kidd, Warden of Keble College, Oxford, 
and Lord Halifax, Anglo-Catholic lay leader. These conferences, 
as will be seen, remain of very great significance in emphasizing 
a real rapprochement in belief and practise of a large section of 
the Church of England and the Roman Catholic Church. ‘‘ They 


AN AIRMAN’S HYMN 


The Hymn Society of America recently announced the award 
of $100.as a prize to Miss May Rowland of Eastbourne, England, 
for the best Airmen’s Hymn. Its text is published in some of the 
metropolitan papers, and we quote it, as follows: 


CoP of the shining hosts that range on high, 
Lord of the Seraphim serving day and night, 
Hear us for these, our squadrons of the sky, 
And give to them the shelter of Thy might. 


Thine are the arrows of the storm-cloud’s breath, 
Thine, too, the tempest or the zephyr still; 

Take in Thy keeping those who, facing death, 
Bravely go forth to do a nation’s will. 


High in the trackless space that paves Thy throne, 
Claim by Thy love these souls in danger’s thrall; 

Be Thou their Pilot through the great unknown, 
Then shall they mount as eagles and not fall. 


constitute, perhaps,” writes William L. McPherson in the New 
York Herald Tribune, ‘‘the most serious overtures made since 
the Reformation for concert, cooperation and even fellowship 
between the severed branches of the Western Church.”’ And it 
was the idea of the Anglicans, we read, to include eventually in 
the composition of differences the Greek Catholic Church and 
the Uniat Catholic branches, the Presbyterian and Non- 
conformist Churches of the Empire, the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of the United States, and any other organizations in- 
terested in Christian unity. 

When ground was broken in the first meeting in 1921 one of 
the Anglican representatives 
made this statement, as we 
eullit from press reports widely 
published in this country: ‘‘We 
wish for unity, and if it is neces- 
sary we should not shrink from 
the idea of a Papacy acting as 
the center of unity; but, in so 
acting, we have in view, not a 
Papacy such as exists in theory 
among the Roman Catholies at 
the present time, but a concep- 
tion of unity, and I hope that 
such may emerge in the fu- 
ture.’’ At the second meeting, 
March 14 and 15, 1922, accord- 
ing to the report: 


“Attention was next drawn 
by the Anglicans to the well- 
known axiom ‘no foreign poten- 
tate hath any jurisdiction in 
this realm of England.’ Was it 
possible to interpret the spiri- 
tual authority of the Pope in 
such a way that the jurisdiction of the English Bishops should 
not be interfered with? Could this be secured side by side with 
recognition of the right claimed by the Pope to intervene in mat- 
ters which concerned the general interests of the universal 
church? 

““It was pointed out, on the part of the Roman Catholies, that 
the right of the Pope to intervene anywhere could not be surren- 
dered, but it might be a question how far he would need to exercise 
it. If the principle and right were acknowledged, it was not 
inconceivable that the Sovereign Pontiff might allow that nor- 
mally the local authority should work without his intervention.” 


Other practical questions discust included the Anglicans’ state- 
ment that the essential part of a settlement would be a provision 
for recognition and retention of certain characteristic Anglican 
rites and customs, such as the use of the vernacular in English » 
rites, communion in both kinds, and permission for the clergy to 
marry. The Roman Catholics replied, we read, that precedents 
exist which are partially in agreement with these desires, but 
that these precedents come from the united churches of the East. 
“There is absolutely no bar to granting these desires, at least in 
part, but the Roman Catholic representatives are not ina position 
to anticipate what judgments the Holy See might pass on the 
motives prompting these requests.’ At the third meeting, in 
1923, the discussion turned largely on the authority of the Pa- 
pacy, and these contrasting views are thus set forth in the report: 


“Regarding papal authority, it was explained by the Roman 
Catholies that this transcends but does not extinguish Episcopal 
authority. However, in exceptional crises the Pope intervenes 
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in full power. One of the Anglicans said that it was right to 
make plain that they could not admit the ‘universal jurisdiction’ 
claimed eitherfor St. Peter individually or for the Roman Chureh, 
but only spiritual leadership and general solicitude for the well- 
being of the Church as a whole. To the objection that a mere 
primacy of honor can not be admitted by the Roman Church, it 
was insisted that this was more than primacy of honor; it was 
also a primacy of responsibility. ”’ 


At the fourth meeting, in 1925, the Anglican delegates stated 
they thought that both the Eastern Orthodox and the Anglican 
churches would be prepared to recognize the primacy of the Pope. 

_They set forth, however, the following points: 


“Firstly, the authority of the Pope is not separate from that 
of the Episcopate, nor, in normal circumstances, can the author- 
Me a the Episcopate be exercised in dissociation from that of its 
chief. 

“Secondly, in virtue of that primacy the Pope can claim to 
oceupy a position regarding all other Bishops which no other 
Bishop claims to oceupy regarding him. 

“Thirdly, the exercise of that primacy in time past has varied 
regarding time and place, and may vary again. This adds diffi- 
culty in defining the respective rights of the Holy See on the one 
side and the Episcopate on the other.”’ 


A summary of the points on which progress toward agreement 
was made was also drawn up by the Roman Catholic delegates. 
{In noting similarities of view, it is set forth in this report that 
Roman Catholics and Anglicans alike ‘‘recognize as truths the 
primary importance that Jesus Christ founded one single, true 
Church, and that His will that all faithful should be united with 
one another in society and unity, the continuity of which must 
be visible, is unmistakable.”” There is ‘‘undoubted agreement 
in the doctrines defined by the first ecumenical councils. The 
Anglicans and Roman Catholics alike have always recognized 
these assemblies as the authoritative organs of the teaching 
Chureh.”’ The Thirty-nine Articles of the Anglican Church are 
found not to be an insurmountable bar. It is agreed, we read, 
that baptism constitutes a means of entry into the Church, that 
the social life of Christians is organized and bound by the Epis- 
copal hierarchy, that ‘‘the body and blood of our Lord Jesus 
Christ verily is given, taken and received by the faithful. By 
the consecration, bread and wine become the body and blood of 
Christ.’”’ In both churches provision exists for ministry and dis- 
cipline of penitence ‘‘whereby the sinner is reconciled to God 
through sacramental absolution which the priest pronounces on 
the sinner.” 

No difficulty was seen as to ordination, should other ob- 
stacles be overcome, and as to the status of the Pope, the 
Roman Catholic report covers these points of agreement: 


““St. Peter was accepted as chief or leader because he was so 
treated by our Lord. 

‘«TMhe See of Rome is the only apostolic See known in the West. 
No patriarchate has ever been established there side by side with 
Rome, and the Pope, according to St. Augustine’s phrase in 
regard to Innocent I, ‘presides over the Western Church.’ The 
Church of England, in particular, owes its Christianity to the 
Roman See, which, through the agency of St. Gregory, ‘sent it 
baptism.’ 

‘‘Wurther, the Pope possesses primacy among the bishops of 
Christendom, so much so that apart from communion with him 
there is no hope or prospect of ever seeing reunited Christendom. 
He oceupies in regard to the bishops a position such as no other 
bishop can claim in regard to him. 

‘“‘Wrom the first beginning of church history there has been 
recognized to belong to the Bishop of Rome, among all bishops, 
a primacy and power of general leadership. 

““This primacy of the Pope is not merely a primacy of honor, 
but it implies a duty of solicitude and activity within the universal 
church for the general good in such wise that the Pope should in 
fact be the center of unity and the head which exercises authority 
over the whole. It was, in fact, on many occasions due to the 
action of the Papacy that the medieval bishops were able to 
defend themselves against the encroachments of civil power. 
The Papacy has been the guaranty of the spiritual independence 
of the church.” 


THE BOYS’ LEADING HERO 


HE CHARACTER OF A BOY may be judged by the 

hero he worships, and it may be significant of the on- 

coming generation that the overwhelming choice of the 
boys of Belleville, New Jersey, when asked who they would 
like to be if they were not themselves, is Col. Charles A. Lindbergh. 
Poor ‘‘Dad” is among the ‘‘also-rans.’”” The question was put 
to 682 boys by George R. Gerhard, Supervisor of Schools, and 
here is how they made answer, as the result was announced to 
the press and is printed in a number of papers: 


Colonclalindbereiiers.. soe eae 363 
President: Coolidge... 3. eee 110 
ELenrys HORS pers cic: ats Mee ee 66 
Ona Saks ISON ee aes, eee ee 27 
Governor oath ne. spe. en ee 16 
General Pershing ese 0 hoe 14 
Genervhunnieyer. oer ee eo ee 13 
JohmDaRockefelleriy. see as eee 12 
Jack Dempseygnant sockets we 11 
BabelRiuthiae eit ceo) eekd marci 10 
Govermor Voorn ere u 
ChiefJ usticewlarte eee eee 5 
Bobby JOneSee tsa eee nee ee. 4 
Jack Sharkey, 2 he aa a ene 4 
Mayor Walker? 3.5) acta eee 4 
REGAN CE An schid crac: Vaca e 3 
Commander By Gig, ia eee eee 3 
dvogersiilormisbyiw. creak ees ee 2 
Clarence Chamberlin............... 2 
Aled = pps Konasexs Waly a sutterey Alpe ark see WM Hay eety 2 
BenitopViussobini: nc ee 2 
SOME VSD ad Cate myers asa era nee are ee 2 


No comment is necessary on Colonel Lindbergh’s clear ma- 
jority on the first ballot, says the New York Sun. “It was a 
foregone conclusion.”’ 


‘**But what of the presence among the first ten of only two men 
of conspicuous wealth? What of the presence of only three 
professional athletes in the ten? Babe Ruth barely makes 
tenth place, with not quite 2 per cent. of the total vote. Jack 
Dempsey, the black-bearded mauler,stands below Gene Tunney, 
the scholastic marine. If the fathers of these boys had been 
voting, Tunney would have been snowed under. Is the minute 
vote for the Rajah of Baseball an echo of his exile to Boston? 


‘Are two fathers at the foot of the list to find consolation in the 


fact that they tied Mussolini and J. P. Morgan? 

‘‘These questions and others come to mind, inspired by admira- 
tion for the list and a suspicion that it is a more respectable one 
than could have been compiled twenty-five or fifty years ago. 
Not much more than a generation ago boys were asked the same 
question as part of a then current parlor game; fortunately they 
were not publicly polled and not publicly compelled to reveal 
that their heroes were Jesse James, Billy the Kid, and Wild 
Bill Hickok.” 


Perhaps if the boys’ real feeling had been exprest, comments 
the New York Times, they would have gone the limit and ad- 
mitted they would rather be Lindbergh than themselves, and 
this paper observes further: 


“This young man defeated no Dempseys; he led no armies; 
if he ever made a home-run, it isn’t recorded; the phonograph and 
electric light owe him nothing; and he isn’t rich. But more 
than half the Belleville boys thought of that miraculous flight 
above the clouds and the sea, that youthful face and figure, that 
highly commendable disinterest in ‘girls,’ and plumped their 
ballots for him. And perhaps it is not too much sermonizing 
to say that, above any man of our times, Colonel Lindbergh has 
done more to put healthy ambitions, and the tradition of cour- 
age and fine development, into the minds of boys; and that his 
influence is better than such heroes of youth as Napoleon or 
Buffalo Bill. 

“Two of the boys cast their votes for ‘My Dad.’ He will 
appreciate it, nor find fault with the fact that he was the lowest 
in the balloting. For it is the lot of fathers not to be heroes; it 
would make them uncomfortable if they were.”’ 


” 


But some surprize has been exprest that ‘‘My Dad” should 
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trail the field, observes the New York Herald Tribune, which is 
inclined to ‘‘a mild astonishment that he should show at all.” 
For, says The Herald Tribune, 


“Wathers are laboring under a delusion who do not realize 
that most boys, in the arrogance of their vitality, develop an 
affectionate contempt for the ‘old man’ which is not dissipated 
until they have had their turn, too, at bucking the world. In any 
case, there is much more cause for amazement in the mediocre 
showing of gentlemen like Tunney and Dempsey and Ruth, 
especially the ‘Babe.’ Are we not right in supposing that twenty, 
even fifteen, years ago the idol of the baseball world would have 
occupied Lindbergh’s place on the list? Now he is topped by 
both the present and the defeated heavyweight champion, and 
they in turn by the gods of mechanism, Lindbergh, Ford, and 
Edison. Well, this is the machine age, and who will say it isn’t 


AN OLD PRAYER STILL GOOD 


Here is an interesting old prayer in verse, which dates from the eighteenth century at 
It is as appropriate today as when 


least. It is of English origin, but its author is unknown. 


written, as a petition for divine help in living a happy, healthy and useful life here on earth. 


Ge me a good digestion, Lord, and also something to digest. 


Give me a healthy body, Lord, with sense enough to keep it at its best. 
Give me a healthy mind, good Lord, to keep the good and pure in sight, 
Which, seeing sin, is not appalled but finds a way to set it right. 

Give me a mind that is not bound, that does not whimper, whine or sigh. 
Don’t let me worry overmuch about the fussy thing called I. 

Give me a sense of humor, Lord; give me the grace to see a joke, 

To get some happiness out of life and pass it on to other folk. 


—The Churchman (New York). 


something of an improvement on what went before, at least in 
the matter of heroes?”’ 


SPARING THE ROD AND FILLING JAILS 


T IS COMMON KNOWLEDGE that there is an alarming 
| amount of youthful waywardness, and the fear that it is 
increasing seems to be substantiated by data furnished to 
the New York Sun by the New York City Department of 
_ Correction. Out of a total prison population of 4,406, on a 
given day, we read, 785 were boys between the ages of 16 and 
21. Prison authorities are said to agree that twenty years 
ago the proportion of juvenile to the whole number of offenders 
in prison was smaller. Richard C. Patterson, Commissioner of 
Correction, thinks the situation may be due to lack of parental 
discipline, we are told, and The Sun observes: 


““This belief provokes a chain of reflection which is, to say 
the least, disquieting. Present humanitarian theories are in 
opposition to the ancient maxim about sparing the rod and 
spoiling the child. It does not please amiable persons to be forced 
to wonder whether the ancient maxim was not right after all, 
and whether in the general anxiety to spare the rod society is 
not helping to make a jailbird out of the child. 

‘“‘In one important respect these prison statistics seriously 
damage the pet argument of sentimental penologists who are 
inclined to regard crime as a form of social disease or social 
maladjustment. Never in the history of New York were 
more things done than are now done to alleviate the social 
handicaps of disease and poverty. Better housing, schools, 
playgrounds, means of recreation, clinics, hospital and welfare 
accommodations are to be found in every part of the city. 
Young children are protected from exploitation in factory, 
store, and sweatshop. 

“Tf the theory of sentimentalists is right, every stage in social 
improvement should produce a decline in juvenile misconduct. 
That the increase of the one is not accompanied by a recession 
of the other indicates that the theory is unsound. Not disease 
or maladjustment but morality appears to be the decisive factor. 
The sooner parents get their thinking readjusted to this solid 
foundation the sooner may we expect more reassuring prison 
statistics regarding the young man.” 


PROGRESS IN PROTESTANT UNITY 


OME HEADWAY IS BEING MADE in Protestant 
unity, at least, and an authoritative observer lists for 
us instances in which such progress is being made in the 
denominations, and gives us one shining example of the union 
of three churches in a New England town. Dr. Frederick 
Lynch, well-known writer on religious subjects, tells us in The 
Congregationalist of the Lausanne Conference, attended by 500 
delegates, representing practically all Protestant communions 
as well as the Hastern Orthodox Church, where the matter was 
at least diseust, and of the recent Christian Unity Conferences: 
in Baltimore, notable from the fact that the various communions, 
including the Protestant Episcopal, united in the Lord’s Supper, 

a consummation which was found im- 
possible at Lausanne. For ten years, he 
goes on, groups representing the Anglican 
Church and the Free Churches in En- 
gland have been meeting together, and, 
if they have made little progress toward 
actual unity, they have at least promoted 
mutual understanding. In India the 
various communions, he says, are seek- 
ing real unity in a remarkable series of 
conferences. What is more encourag- 
ing than these conferences is the fact 
that there are actual instances of union, 
and Dr. Lynch recites: 


‘““The most outstanding instance is 
that of the churches in Canada, where 
Congregationalists, Methodists and Pres- 
byterians have actually come together in the United Chureh of 
Canada. In Great Britain the various Methodist groups are 
now considering union into one church. In America the Congre- 
gationalists and Universalists are feeling their way toward 
unity. Meantime, the experiment of unity is actually being 
tried, and in most places successfully in the community church 
movement. In some cases the community church has come 
from the uniting of previously existing denominational churches; 
in other cases it has been a new church created of members of 
all communions with a statement of faith which all could accept.” 


The most recent achievement in this direction, writes Dr. 
Lynch, has just been effected at Walpole, Massachusetts, a 
typical New England town with old traditions, and a population 
in which the descendants of the old New England stock, and 
the more recent arrivals live together with a real community 
consciousness and pride. Dr. Lynch narrates that there were 
three Protestant churches in the community—the First Parish 
Unitarian Church, founded in 1725; the Walpole Congregational 
Church, founded in 1826, and the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
organized in 1874. None of these churches had experienced a 
struggle for existence, nor did the idea of uniting originate out 
of any difficulty of maintaining the three churches. The idea 
sprang from ‘‘a consciousness of unity in the fundamentals of 
the faith, a common devotion to our Lord, and a growing con- 
viction that one strong, united church could better serve both 
the religious and social needs of the community.” This notion 
gathered strength until it developed into practically unanimous 
action for unity. The question of creeds had, naturally, to be 
considered, and here is the answer: 


“They found in Governor Bradford’s ‘History of the Plymouth 
Settlement’ just the words they wanted: ‘In the love of truth 
and the spirit of Jesus Christ, we unite for the worship of God 
and the service of Man, and as the Lord’s free people, we agree 
to walk together in all his ways made known or to be made 
known to us.’ Surely anyone calling himself a Christian could 
sign this statement. The Walpole idea is that everybody shall 
agree upon belief in God, upon Jesus Christ as the Lord of life 
and service as the expression of that faith, while each individual 
shall be free to believe beyond this any Christian doctrine of 
which he is convinced.” 


Unsolicited contributions to this department can not be returned 


IV TAHESE lines in The Commonweal (New 
York) by our oft-quoted poet breathe 
a tender piety: 


EARTH-BOUND 


By THropoRE Maynarp 


Lord, if I dare not sing of seraphs’ flaming wings, 
Milton’s sky-tinctured plumes and Dante's 
Mystic Rose, 
Take then my happy songs of earth’s so lovely 
things 
Where my heart finds repose. 


My dull sight grows bewildered when it tries to 
gaze 
On the supernal. How should I outstare thesun? 
Easier to see, dew-spangled in the woodland ways, 
The web the spider spun. 


Bloom the fierce blossoms of Thy distant 
Paradise— 
Here weeds like rockets burst to stars; here 
daisies grow 
In feathered grass: rooted like them I rest my eyes 
On the dear earth I know. 


Is not earth’s beauty but a hint of that which 
flames 
Beyond the sun? 
for sign 
Lily and mustard-tree and sheep and little lambs, 
The wheat-field and the vine? 


Didst Thou not leave me here 


Birds flash about me, making love and building 
nests, 
And the kind smiling heavens look down upon 
their love— 
Comes there not somehow to my breast, and their 
small breasts, 
The Holy Ghost, the Dove? 


Reavers of Hardy will find a mournful 
pleasure in mingling with this somber 
company on Egdon Heath, evoked for us 
in the ‘‘Conning Tower”’ of the New York 
World: 


THE RETURN OF THE NATIVES 


By AutBert M. STERLING 


The moon looks down on Egdon Heath to-night, 
Rainbarrow rears its ancient mass afar, 

Mistover Knap reveals no answering light 
Responding to the winter’s evening star. 

Brown is the heather, and the bracken lies 

In tattered tangles midst the thorny gorse; 
Through haggard firs the droning sea-wind sighs. 


Along the meads the Froom winds on its course, 
Sluggish and tortuous, without a sound 

Save somber gurglings at the sodden weirs, 

Like some pathetic spirit underground, 

Sobbing in sympathy with human tears. 


Unpeopled save by wraiths which once again 
In nightly concourse move o’er this grim sod, 
They gather at the Quiet Woman Inn 

To whisper of their journeyings with God. 


Eustacia Vye is there, the one forlorn 
Expatriate, wet is her winding sheet; 
Wildeve, disordered, both of them reborn, 
About long burned-out fires again to meet. 


The Reddleman, Yeobright, and Thomasin, 
With other shades must haunt Melistock apart, 
Their meager, earth-bound lives relive again 
So close are they to their creator’s heart. 


Souls of the soil, I hear their simple choirs 
Singing again, and on the pale night air 

Is wafted the burden of their few desires, 

As they stand beneath the dark yew trees in prayer 


Their fate it is to live though he be gone 

Who wrought them into being. Here beneath 
They still will gather, and the light of dawn 

Will find them once more wandering o’er the Heath. 


THE recent executions of Gray and Mrs. 
Snyder leads The New Republic to protest 
against capital punishment, and quotes the 
following with the comment: ‘‘It does 
not seem to have occurred to anybody to 
apply to the Snyder case the moral which a 
great man of letters had spent his life trying 
to impress on his age’’: 


ON THE PORTRAIT OF A WOMAN 
ABOUT TO BE HANGED 


By Tuomas Harpy 


Comely and capable one of our race, 
Posing there in your gown of grace, 
Plain yet becoming; 
Could subtlest breast 
Ever have guessed. 
What was behind that innocent face, 
Drumming, drumming! 


Would that your Causer, ere knoll your knell 
For this riot of passion, might deign to tell 
Why, since It made you 
Sound in the germ, 
It sent a worm 
To madden its handiwork, when it might well 
Not have essayed you, 


Not have implanted, to your deep rue, 
The Clytzmnestra spirit in you, 
And with purblind vision 
Sowed a tare 
In a field so fair, 
And a thing of symmetry, seemly to view, 
Brought to derision! 


Wira just a hint of Henley’s ‘‘ Invictus,” 
this in G. K.’s Weekly (London) has a 
cheerier optimism: 


ONE THING I KNOW FULL SURELY 


By Percivat Hate Coxn 


One thing I know full surely 
However sad I be, 

With banners and with trumpets, 
My hour will come to me, 

I know not how I'll meet it 

But I shall not turn and flee... . 
With fife and flute and flageolet 
My hour will come to me! 


There be doors in plenty 

To which there is no key, 

Ofttimes am I weary 

With little cause for glee, 

However gray the sky-line 

Quite plainly do I see 

With cymbals, drums and dulcimers, 
My hour will come to me! 


The 


sO 


Someruine in lighter vein from 
New Statesman (London), and not 
light after all: 


A PERFECT BEAR 
By Epwarp THOMPSON 


The Bear is much misunderstood; 
Our writers do him grave injustice 
So, listen Frank—no beast more good 
And worthy of your ceepest trust is. 


Witness his kindness to those two 
Their wicked uncle had forsaken! 
I tell a story known to few— 
The children wept, by night o’ertaken, 


When lo, a furry, friendly form, 
He gave to each a paw, then shelter; 
Those tiny travelers from the storm 
Ran with this uncle helterskelter. 


They heard outside the hissing sleet; 

They heard the forest groan and stagger; 
The sky was like a tattered sheet 

Ripped by the lightning’s fiery dagger. 


They cried at first with fear; but he 

Did with kind looks and ways restore them; 
His capers filled their hearts with glee; 

He set wild raspberries before them; 


He brought dry bracken for their bed; 

He shook down leaves of weeping willow; 
He placed a glow-worm by their head; 

He pulled his fur to make their pillow. 


All night they slept without a stir, 
Then breakfasted on wild bees’ honey; 
He took them to a woodcutter, 
And gave him wax to sell for money. 


Was this not kind? And yet, to-day 

How often! Frank, the words are cruel! 
“* He is a perfect bear,’’ wesay! 

A perfect bear? Fair play’s a jewel! 


Why, if he were a perfect bear, 

He would be something so entrancing, 
His very name would banish care 

And we could hardly keep from dancing! 


How this wandered so far as The London 
Mercury causes wonder; but it shoots back 
its dart like a Parthian arrow: 


THE BABBITT JAMBOUREE 


By VacureL LINDSAY 


When I see an Indian dressed for war 

Yet dancing for a Babbitt jambouree 

In plumes no Babbitt ever dares to wear, 

An anger rises in me 

Like high tide in the sea. 

These are my own, these Indians, and I know 

What makes the broods more bitter than the 
bloods. 

There’s just one drop of Indian blood in me, 

Yet in tremendous tides and floods 

It seems to sweep upon me when I watch 

Those who have owned this land turned to a show. 


And when I put a feather in my hat, 
It is with thoughts the Babbitts can not know. 
Woe to the pale face then who thinks it is for show! 


That little feather stands for a whole war: 

It means I beat the tom-toms in the rain; 

It means a scalping-knife is in my belt, 

That I will lead the young braves, not in vain. 

It means when all these silly days are done, 

Sons of this soil will come into their own, 

Sons of the Mohawk, 

Sons of Pocahontas, 

Bred of these rocks and mountains, blood and 
bone. 


LINDBERGH has not ceased to move to 
lyrical expression. This occurs in The 
Cotton Oil Press (Memphis), and celebrates 
a wish if not a fact: 


CONQUERORS 
Lindbergh—1927 


Cortez—1520 


By Grace D, B. GrupErt 


The gilded ships were on the main, 
The iron heel was on the strand, 
And cruel were the hosts of Spain 
That swept the lovely Aztec land. 
But that was many years ago, 
When Cortez conquered Mexico. 


A silver ship came through the air, 

A smile burst through the clouds above, 
Dissolved the doubt and anger there— 
Two nations clasped their hands in love. 
And that was just some days ago, 

When Lindy conquered Mexico. 
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THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES 


A Series of Articles designed for student use in the nation-wide Oratorical Contest 


This annual competition, sponsored by representative newspapers throughout the United States, 1s a contribution ieee 
better and more intelligent citizenship. Any bona-fide secondary-school pupil in public, private, or parochial schools, under 


nineteen years of age, is eligible to enter the Contest. 


This nation-wide activity has been tremendously successful in quickening 


the interest of pupils in the study of our American institutions, and has attracted the attention of the general public to the 
fundamental need of a closer acquaintance with the Constitution of the United States. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE CONSTITUTION 
Part I. From Ultimate Sources to the Time of Adoption 


66 ITH the fall of the Roman republic,” says James 
Bryee, ‘‘the rule of the people came to an end in the 
ancient world. Local self-government went on for 
many generations in the cities, but in an oligarchic 

form, and it, too, ultimately died out. For nearly fifteen cen- 

turies, from the days of Augustus till the Turks captured Con- 
stantinople, there was never among the Romans in the Hastern. 

Empire, civilized as they were, any more than there had been 

in the West till the imperial power ceased at Rome in the fifth 

century, a serious attempt either to restore free government, 
or even to devise a regular constitutional method for choosing 
the autocratic head of the State.” 

The popular governments of modern times did not spring 
directly from the governments of the wide-ruling peoples of 
classic times, powerful and far-reaching as those governments 
were. According to Viscount Bryce, they come from ‘obscure 
Italian beginnings in the eleventh century, A. D.,” beginnings 
that gained force from ‘‘The infiuence of religious ideas; dis- 
content with royal or oligarchic misgovernment and consequent 
efforts at reform; social and political conditions favoring equality 
as an abstract theory.”’ 

Popular government in the United States, as embodied in the 
Constitution, did not, like Athena, spring at once into full and 
perfect being. It came from the experiences and the govern- 
mental methods of people in the past, whether in Italy or else- 
where. 

The words of the Constitution were given to the world in 1787, 
but the spirit of the Constitution, the principles set forward, can 
be traced to other lands than America, and to other periods of 
history than that of the American Revolution. 

The Constitution of the United States, C. Ellis Stevens says, 
“is not, properly speaking, the original composition of one body 
of men, nor the outcome of one definite epoch—it is more and 
better than that. It does not stand in historical isolation, free 
of antecedants. It rests upon very old principles—principles 
laboriously worked out by long ages of constitutional struggle.” 

In that fact there is the promise of lasting power, for while 
that which is merely the expedient of a moment may prove of 
slight worth, that which is founded upon the experience of the 
ages is likely to be enduring. 

In the words of Viscount Bryce, ‘‘The American Constitution 
is no exception to the rule that everything which has power to 
win the obedience and respect of men must have its roots deep 
in the past, and that the more slowly every institution has 
grown, so much the more enduring is it likely to prove.” 

‘“The principle of civil liberty, which is the important element 
in our system of government, was already strongly developed 
among the Angles and Saxons when they conquered England in 
the fifth century,” say Robert Lansing and Gary M. Jones 
in a text-book called ‘‘Government.”’ 

The Roman historian, Tacitus, in writing about the early 
Teutonic people, spoke of their remarkable assemblies in which 
the warriors voted on various proposals, and a council of head 
men met to consider affairs not put before the whole tribe. 

In these tribal assemblies, in which the body of chiefs de- 
liberated on certain subjects, and the mass of warriors on others, 
we see back in the ancient Teutonic forests, the rude prototypes 
of our Congress, with its Senate representing the States and its 
House representing the people at large. 

The Anglo Saxon conquerors of what is now England, natu- 
rally brought with them the customs of their fathers. Instead 
of bowing before a king as before an absolute ruler, they thought 
of the headship of the people as their fathers had thought of ‘the 
headship of the tribe—that is, as the representative of the people. 
In local assemblies they acknowledged the will of the people. 
In the Witenagemot, or assembly of leaders, they spoke through 
many voices, and paved the way for the future. 

The American colonists of English origin brought with them 
to America, as their ancestors had brought from the Teutonic 
forests, the spirit of self-government and the governmental 
methods of their people. 

The patriots who met in Philadelphia between May 14 and 


September 17, 1787, and there drew up the Constitution of the 
United States, did not in that time create something entirely new. 
They put into new form principles that go far back to the past. 

Working with them, one may say, was ‘‘a cloud of witnesses,”’ 
including fur-clad warriors, Anglo Saxon chiefs, English barons, 
great commoners, and colonial leaders. For their reference there 
were historic documents of liberty, including the Laws of 
Edward the Confessor, Magna Carta, the English Habeas Corpus 
Act, the English Bill of Rights, and the various Colonial docu- 
ments, such as the first Virginia Constitution, the New England 
Articles of Confederation, and the Colonial Articles of Confedera- 
tion of 1778. With the spirit of the past deeply influencing them, 
and the documents of the past as guides, the delegates to the 
Constitutional Convention in 1787 framed the Constitution of the 
United States. 

The Anglo Saxon Witenagemot, says C. Ellis Stevens, “‘elected 
kings, and, on occasion, deposed them. It adopted laws, levied 
taxes, made treaties of peace and alliance, raised military and 
naval forces, gave grants of folkland,’’ and had various other 
great powers. The Laws of Edward the Confessor so strongly 
reflected the spirit of liberty that even the Norman Conquest, 
bringing with it the idea of a king as all-powerful, could not, 
except for a time, put them aside. 

The spirit of liberty forced King John in 1215 to grant Magna 
Carta, guaranteeing to every freeman ‘‘The lawful judgment of 
his peers,’ and imprisonment and punishment only “‘By the 
law of the land’’; guaranteeing the holding of a general council, 
and the imposition of taxes only by the will of the council. Of 
the jury system, Bourguignon says, ‘‘Its origin is lost in the 
night of time.” 

When Simon de Montfort in 1265 called the first House of 
Commons, for which he requested two representatives from every 
city and borough, he emphasized the common belief that the 
people should act in their own interests, and introduced the idea 
that a ‘“‘lower house”’ should represent the mass of the people. 

The first ten Amendments of the Constitution, added in 1789, 
and therefore practically parts of the original work, form a ‘‘ Bill 
of Rights.”’ In 1689 the English Bill of Rights, drawn up by the 
Commons, had set down long-accepted principles, namely, that 
the representatives of the people, that is, Parliament, should 
hold meetings frequently, have sole power over laws, taxation, 
and the raising and keeping of a standing Army, and have full 
freedom of speech and debate; that the elections of members of 
Parliament should be free; that the people should have trial by 
jury, the right of petition, certain rights with regard to the bear- 
ing of arms, and a guaranty against excessive bail and fines, and 
eruel and unusual punishments. 

In 1619 the first representative legislature in America, com- 
posed of two representatives from every one of the eleven dis- 
tricts of Virginia, met in Jamestown, with legislative power. 
Two years later Virginia gained a written Constitution, the first 
for an American commonwealth. According to Professor 
Thorp it ‘“‘was modeled after the unwritten Constitution of 
England, and it is the historical foundation of all later con- 
stitutions of government in this country.” 

When the American Colonists found that the English Govern- 
ment of the time proposed no longer to give them the liberties 
guaranteed under what Burke called ‘‘The spirit of the English 
Constitution,” they formed Committees of Correspondence 
in defense of freedom. In 1774, two years after the formation of 
the first Committee of Correspondence, representatives of the 
Colonies met in Philadelphia in the First Continental Congress, 
and drew up a Declaration of Rights, and a petition to the King. 

Unable thus to restore their liberties, the Colonists, in 1776, 
sent representatives to the Second Continental Congress, which 
announced that the Colonies were ‘‘Free and independent 
States,” and adopted the Declaration of Independence. 

In 1778 Articles of Confederation were adopted. Since these 
did not provide for a strong central government, delegates met in 
the Constitutional Convention of 1787, and drew up the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 


‘‘And thus it came to pass,” says W. T. Brantly, ‘‘that Magna 
Carta, the Acts of the Long Parliament, the Declaration of 


Independence, and the Constitution of 1787 constitute the 
record of an evolution.’’ 
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n Improved Motor 
in the New Chevrolet 


Famous throughout the world for 
its power, efficiency and dependa- 
bility —the Chevrolet valve-in-head 
motor now incorporates such basic 
engineering advancements as alloy 
“invar-strut” constant clearance 
pistons, hydro-laminated camshaft 
gears, crankcase “breathing” system, 
thermostat circulation control, 


mushroom type valve tappets and a 
complete new steel motor enclosure. 


This improved motor, with its thrill- 
ing new speed, acceleration and 
smoothness, is typical of the quality 
and value now provided in the Bigger 
and Better Chevrolet—hailed through- 
out America as the world’s most 
luxurious low-priced automobile. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Division of General Motors Corporation 
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WHERE WILL THE NEXT PRESIDENT BE NAMED? 


OUSTON OR KANSAS CITY? ““You pays your 
money and you takes your choice.” The ten-gallon 
hat of Mayor Holcombe, of Houston, went sailing 

joyously to the ceiling of his office, we are told, when he heard 
that his city was to have the honor of entertaining the Democratic 
National Convention on June 
26. ‘‘Everything in this city 
is at the convention’s dis-' 
posal,” he declared. In like 
manner Mayor Beach of Kan- 
sas. City gave an advance wel- 
ome to the Republican Na- 
tional Convention, which is to 
meet in the Missouri metrop- 
olis on June 12. The latch" 
strings of both cities are out. 

No national nominating con- 
vention has ever before been 
held in the Southwest, the 
historians remind us, and there 
has been none in the real South 
since 1860, when the Demo- 
eratic party went to pieces in 
the convention at Charleston, 
South Carolina. Thisis the first 
time in our history, too, that 
the conventions of both major 
‘parties are to be held beyond 
the Mississippi. The turning 
of the scale in favor of Kansas 
City is credited largely to 
Chairman William M. Butler of 
the Republican National Com- 
mittee. The chief personality 
that won the honor for Hous- 
ton, it is recorded still more 
emphatically, is Jesse H. Jones, 
chairman of the financial com- 
mittee of the National Demo- 
cratic Executive Committee 
and publisher of the Houston 
Chronicle. <A close-up of ‘‘the 
greatest convention salesman 
in history”? is furnished by 
Edwin C. Hill in the New York 
He writes: 
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Sun. 


_ Mr. Jones being in New York at the Waldorf-Astoria along 
with the Hon. Clem Shaver and other notables of the national 
committee, the temptation to see the greatest convention sales- 
man in history was irresistible. 

This morning, therefore, when Mr. Jones appeared for toast 
and coffee he found a caller who wanted to know still more about 
Houston and its peculiar qualifications as a convention city. 

Mr. Jones is six feet three inches tall, and not as slim as he 
used to be, quite a chunk of a man even for the Southwest, where 
they grow them big. His eyes are blue-gray, and the sun has had 
a whack at his complexion for a good many years. There are 
worse-looking men than Mr. Jones. 

It is when he speaks that his personality counts most. He has 
one of those easy, gentle, never-in-a-hurry voices that soothes 
listeners and drugs them into acquiescence, and he has a nice 
choice of words to go with the voice. 


“Oh, yes,” said Mr. Jones, ‘‘I got the convention for Houston. 


I can’t deny that. But it wasn’t money that got it. Houston 
did not buy the convention. Lifting $200,000 worth of debt 
from the shoulders of the national committee had nothing to do 


THEY ARE GLAD HOUSTON WAS SELECTED 


Jesse H.Jones, whose big check and Southern eloquence won the day 
{vv Houston, is here in conference with Clem Shaver (right), of the 
_ Democratic National Committee, 


with the matter. It was what you might call a coincidence. I 
acted in both cases, in getting the convention for my city and as 
a member of the financial committee in getting the debt adjusted. 

‘Then it was solely a coincidence—no connection between the 
two things?” J 

“*Solely a coincidence,”’ said Mr. Jones firmly. 

‘“‘Regarding the question of 
Houston’s climate in summer,” 
he went on, “‘I want to assure 
everybody that it is most 
agreeable. We have a breeze 
all day and all night from the 

. Gulf of Mexico.” 

‘‘Hivery day and every night, 
_Mr. Jones?” 

“Well, most days and most 
nights.” 

“Convention visitors should 
be most comfortable,’’ he con- 
tinued. ‘‘Of course, a little 
attention should be given to 
what they wear.’’ 

“You would not suggest 

_ heavy woolens, Mr. Jones?” 

* “Not at all. Light alpaca. 
Palm Beach suits. Linen. 
That’s the garb. With that 
kind of wardrobe, nobody 
should be uncomfortable. We 
residents wear those things and 
get along fine. Houston is 
already beginning to make 
great preparations. You know 
this is the greatest event for 
the South in many years. 
Baltimore had the Convention 
of 1912, when Mr. Wilson was 
nominated, but we, down our 
way, don’t quite consider Bal- 
timore as part of the South. 
Baltimore is more the border, 
we think. Houston purposes 
to show the Democratic party 
and the whole country what 
a real Southern city can do 
when she tries. It’s a com- 
munity project with us, and 
we are going to do it in great 
shape. 

““We have already started 
work on an auditorium to hold 
25,000 people, the best ever 
offered for a national conyen- 
tion of either party. This will 
be erected on land which the 
city now owns in a central 

location, and which is designed for a ecivie center. It will 

cost probably $100,000 to build the auditorium, a temporary 
structure, of course. 

‘“We estimate that from 5,000 to 6,000 persons will have busi- 
ness with the convention, delegates, alternates, newspaper men, 
and that another 10,000 will go to Houston as relatives, friends, 
or attachés of the delegates. At least 15,000 will have to be 
provided for. Many of these can be taken care of in Galveston, 
on the Gulf of Mexico, only an hour and ten minutes by train or 
motor from Houston, 

‘Probably 100,000 Southerners from Texas and neighboring 
States will motor to Houston to get a glimpse of our big show, 
but these will take care of themselves, mostly. 

“Anyway, Houston will have at least half a million dollars to 
spend on the entertainment of her official visitors. We mean to 
have them like Houston. They will see the new South for the 
first time, most of them.” ; 


* 


In the fierce white light that now beats upon Houston, the 
attention of the nation is drawn to the fact that its inhabitants 
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lyained watchers in 1800 towers 
guide these swift trains 


Through a maze of 26,000 miles of 
track, the fast trains pass andrepass, 

quickly, safely—manoeuvered by un- 

seen hands in distant towers. 


P the steps of an “interlocking 

station.”’ Into aroom overlooking 
a stretch of six-track road. Facing the 
window sits the signalman, telephone 
receivers over his ears. Behind him, 
his assistant stands by a row of min- 
iature levers. 


Out of the telephone comes a rapid- 
fire message from division head- 
quarters. ““Twenty-nine on three.”’ 


Cryptic words. Train number 
twenty-nine must be shifted to track 
number three. 


The operatorglances at his indicating 
lights. He sees track three is clear. 


“Twenty-nine on three” he repeats 
to the leverman. A touch of tinylevers. 
Half a mile away the switch to track 
three moves into position—and the 
signal clears. 


A steadily growing hum in the dis- 
tance swells to thunder. A streak of 
Tuscan red—and the majestic Broad- 
way Limited, leader of America’s 
largest fleet of trains, rushes into view. 

In the driver’s cab of the engine, sturdy figures, 
ever vigilant, call the signals to each other in 
check. Speed drops—to thirty miles an hour. 
And so, over a switch controlled from a distant 
tower, one of the world’s famous trains is guided 


safely through a maze of tracks with even less 
effort than a helmsman uses in shifting the wheel. 


A 7 cA 


cA rrasu of cars by day, a glitter of windows 
by night—trains for a hundred cities whir down 


GuarpiAns of the Pennsylyania’s fleet of 6700 
trains—so these operators and levermen might 


be called. Over six thousand in number, they the singing rails. Guiding these trains—halting 
form a notable part of that corps of 185,000 em- them—shifting them from track to track as the 
ployees whose unflagging efforts, united in a ae h dl : 

common aim, have made possible the magnitude need may be, unseen operators and levermen in 
of the Pennsylyania’s operations. nearly two thousand towers are ever on the alert. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


Carries more passengers, hauls more freight than any other railroad in America 
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eall it ‘‘Hewston.”’ On this point the New York Times 
remarks: 


If the pronunciation of names were decided by majority vote, 
the future home of harmony of the Democratic party would 
doubtless be called ‘‘Howston,” in the best manner of New 
Yorkers, who have a street which they thus pronounce. 

It happens that the pronunciation was not invented by the 
Texans, but was used by 
the gentleman from Texas 
(originally from 'Tennes- 
see) who made the name 
famous throughout the 
country. The sturdy Gen- 
eral is still remembered by 
some of the oldest Texans, 
for he did not die until 
1863. It is true that he 
was active in the War of 
1812 and that he was a 
friend of ‘‘Andy”’ Jackson 
and ‘Davy’ Crockett. 
But those who knew him 
and his family vouch for 
the fact that ‘‘Hewston”’ 
was his own pronuncia- 
tion of his name. Hence 
they cling to it with loy- 
alty and pride, and en- 
deavor to convert the 
ignorant outsiders to the 
correct method of saying 
it. They might even go 
so far as to point out to 
those New Yorkers who 
prefer the Manhattan 
pronunciation that by this 
same token the Empire 
City should not be called 
New York, but rather 
“N’yawk.” 


Handsome bouquets are 
thrown at Houston by 
Josephus Daniels in his Raleigh News and Observer. ‘Thus: 


Tho it had only 138,000 at the last census, it has grown rapidly, 
and now claims 200,000 people. It is a railroad center of great 
importance: it has a union depot that 
cost five million dollars, and is the 
location of Rice Polytechnic Institute, 
founded by William M. Rice, who 
gave it ten million dollars. 

But the big thing that distinguishes 
Houston is that, tho located a con- 
siderable distance from deep water, 
it has become a seaport city. Some 
years ago it found that it could not 
compete with Galveston in the ship- 
ment of cotton and oil to Europe un- 
less it could load those commodities 
on ocean-going ships at its own docks. 
It was a gigantic task, and no city 
without great .aith and enterprise 
could have dared to say: ‘‘We will 
make Houston a seaport city.” It 
secured an appropriation from the 
Federal Government of two and a 
half million dollars, and, dredging Buf- 
falo River to an arm in Galveston 
Bay, the Houston ship channel was 
created, with a thirty-foot channel 
to the Gulf of Mexico fifty miles long, 
and, presto change, an inland city 
became an important seaport on the 
Gulf. 

The delegates and visitors will be 
interested to see this piece of great 
enterprise. This deep-water channel 
connects half a dozen railroads and 
gives it a strong position. Its out- 
going and incoming commerce in 1925 
was $489,818,396, and it has 365 man- 
ufacturing plants. It is a great center 
for oil, which has made Texas rich, and is making it richer 
every day. It is one of the biggest oil centers, and is the home 
of millionaire oil producers. 

If the Weather Bureau is kind, all the delegates will find it 


KANSAS CITY OWES HIM 
THANKS 


William M. Butler, chairman of the 


Republican National Committee, 
who turned the tide in favor of the 
Missouri metropolis. 
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a delightful city, and they will be in an environment that will 
not be seeking to stampede the convention for any candidate. 


Apropos of the weather, the New York Sun reminds us that: 


Democrats, as it is well known, like their heat hot, and plenty of 
it. That is why they had such a happy time at Madison Square 
Garden four years ago. Perhaps it was on the general theory 
that there is no way to escape heat in a Democratic convention 
that it was decided to send this one to happy, hustling, heated 
Houston. 


The reasons for selecting Houston, in the opinion of the 
Washington Post, are ‘‘a desire to please the South, to rally it 
to the Smith cause, and to facilitate the nomination of Gov. 
Dan Moody of Texas as running-mate for Smith.” Dixie has 
not been so complimented in many a long year, observes the 
New York Evening Post, but it continues: 


The choice of Houston is another solemn sign that Smith is 
to be nominated. What other candidate needs bolstering in the 
South? Ritchie and Reed are from border States. For thera 
the choice of Cleveland would have been better politics. And 
in our opinion it would have been better politics for Smith. 
The South would never “‘break”’ against him, while he must 
have some State like Ohio to win. The choice of Houston is 
a wiser move toward the nomination than it is for the election. 

We welcome the Lone Star city to the ranks of national 
convention towns. Its array of hotels, halls, and sky-scrapers 
reveals it as a better city than Chicago was during the years when 
she almost had a monopoly on conventions. 


Speaking as a veteran convention city, Chicago tries to look 
pleased. ‘*Houston can get a lifetime of excitement out of the 
event,’’ says The Evening Post of that city, ‘‘and some thrills 
which Chicago is willing to concede to her. When the Texas 
Klan is called upon to cheer for Al, the sergeant-at-arms is likely 
to find himself busy.” 

Mr. Jones’s own paper, the Houston Chronicle, says the South 
rejoices to know that for the first time since the Civil War the 
national activities of the Democratic party are to center again 
in a Southern city, and it goes on to interpret the significance of 
the event as follows: 


There can be no denying that the party at present is composed 
of two major factions, the ‘‘Solid South”’ and the bulk of the 


HERE THE REPUBLICANS WILL NAME THEIR CANDIDATE 


Interior of the Convention Hall at Kansas City, where 1,089 delegates from all the States and Terri- 
tories will meet in June to name the Republican candidate for President. 


citizens of some of the Atlantic industrial sections. The division 
has been present since the days of the Civil War. It was empha- 
sized by the Bryan leadership, which swung the South to Western 
sympathies, and alienated many Eastern Democrats, I¢ has 
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NATIONAL 
MAZDA 


“The 
Allure of Beauty 


lee plays a leading part in the allure of beauty. 

Let the soft, kindly radiance of the new inside 
frosted MAZDA lamps be your friendly ally in 
bringing new beauty to your home. Under the 

_ Magic spell of these pearl-like lamps, loved faces 
take on new beauty » furnishings, rugs and dra- 
peries appear more colorful. 

Discard old-fashioned lamps without regret, and 
enjoy the softer light of these new inside frosted 
MAZDA lamps. 

They are better, more rugged, more easily 
cleaned, and they cost you less. For best results 


shade them ! 
NATIONAL LAMP WORKS of General Electric Co., Nela Park. Cleveland 


The MAZDA mark on a famp 
certifies that its maker had, in its 
design and manufacture, all the } y = ~ —\& 
benefits of MAZDA Service, a j CE, = AW 
service rendered by the Research : ERAL ELECT 
Laboratories of General 
Electric Company 
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been brought to a seeming crisis now by the differences over 
Prohibition. 

Since that was written, a new and piquant flavor has invaded 
the Houston situation with the suggestion that the redoubtable 
Mr. Jesse Jones should be put forward as Governor “‘ Al’’ Smith’s 
running mate on the Presidential ticket. As the New York 
Evening Post relates: 

The proposal came up at the Democratic Club when Mayor 
Osear F. Holeombe of Houston, Municipal Counsel Sewell 
Myer of the same city, and several members of the local club 


sat down together to a beefsteak dinner. 
The suggestion came, it was reported, following receipt of 
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WHERE THE REPUBLICAN CONVENTION WILL MEET 


Kansas City’s great Convention Hall, seating 15,000 people. 
nominated William Jennings Bryan. 


a telegram from Gov. Dan Moody of Texas to the effect that 
he did not wish his name mentioned in connection with the 
nomination either for the Presidency or the Vice-Presidency. 

This was regretted, it was said, for it is known that George 
Olvany, Tammany leader, is strongly inclined toward the idea 
of having a Texan as running mate for Governor Smith, if prac- 
ticable. So when the bright idea of having Mr. Jones on the 
ticket was suggested, it was received with enthusiasm. 

His nomination, it was pointed out, would tie up with Governor 
Smith and his reputed ‘‘ wetness’’ a man who has declared him- 
self as an ardent Prohibitionist. That, it was felt, would go 
a long way toward mollifying the bone drys. And it would ap- 


“peal strongly to the Wilson old guard, it was felt, because Mr. 


| Jones was regarded as a friend of Woodrow Wilson—he received 


a friendly letter from him a week before his death. 


Kansas City is also pleased to be the choice for the Repub- 
lican National Convention, an honor won after twenty ballots, 


‘in which San Francisco, Detroit, and half a dozen other cities 
.contended for it. 


For the first time, as the Kansas City Star 
points out, the party will nominate its candidates for the Presi- 
dency and the Vice-Presidency in territory west of the Mississippi. 
Twice it has gone as far west as the great river—in 1892 to St. 
Paul and in 1896 to St. Louis—but never before has it crossed far 
over into the valley. The Star thinks that the more the leaders 
of the Republican party think about it the better they will be 
satisfied with their choice. Apparently the newspapers of the 
country are of the same opinion—with the exception of those in 
a few disappointed cities. The Detroit News has not forgiven 
Chairman William M. Butler for announcing in advance that he 
fayored Kansas City, if we may judge by its editorial entitled 
‘Bill Butler’s Bubble.”” But the New York Morning Telegraph 


, remarks: 


It is amusing to note that the ambitious town of Detroit 


lost out in its urgent appeals for the privilege of entertaining. the — 


The Democrats met here in 1960, and 


Republican delegates, because it adopted a slogan, ‘‘Come to 
Detroit, where the carfare to Windsor is five cents and beer ten 
cents.’ The National Committeemen of the G. O. P. fear any- 
thing that listens like wetness, and observers insist that Detroit 
was not considered in the final balloting because of its nearness to 
Ontario. 


San Francisco was within twelve votes of victory on the first 
ballot in the National Committee, but lost out at last. Kansas 
City is much more conveniently situated for most of the delegates, 
the Providence Journal explains, going on to justify the com- 
mittee’s choice by opening up a two-page map of the United 
States and noting that the crease in the middle almost passes 
through the metropolis of western 
Missouri. Kansas City, Missouri, 
that paper adds, has a popula- 
tion of about 400,000, while 
Kansas City, Kansas, its sister 
municipality, has 125,000. Thus 
the combined communities have 
half a million souls. 

Even the uncompromising ghost 
of John Brown of Ossawatomie 
would find itself at home on the 
Missouri side of the raging Kaw, 
the Boston Transcript believes, 
adding: 


Kansas City is a city with a 
history, a function, and a quality 
like no other in the world. It 
is a product of purely Western- 
American events and conditions. 

At the junction of two large 
rivers, a city was bound to arise 
where Kansas City stands. The 
Kansas, the ‘‘ Kaw,’ pours its 
murky and fluctuating waters 
into the still murkier Missouri at 
this point. The town was the 
gateway to the vast plains before 
it was their metropolis; and it 
was named not for what was_ to 
become the State of Kansas, but 
for the Kansas tribe of Indians, once masters there, and possibly, 
incidentally for the river that bore their name. 

Kansas City will arouse the admiration of the observant and 
thinking delegate, no matter; whence he comes. It is the dis- 
tributing point of a vast agricultural region. It is the largest 
winter-wheat market in the world, and the chief mule market 
of all creation. It has one ofthe most excellent newspapers in 
the country; it has colleges, writers, scientists, men and women 
of light and leading. In point of climate, it is warm in June, 
as the delegates may find, but*the air that blows off the prairies 
is always invigorating. The environment is favorable to that 
poise of mind and breadth of view which should always charac- 
terize the determinant gatherings of the party that gave the 
country freedom and has kept it sound and prosperous. 


The Republican party, in choosing Kansas City, is ‘‘moving 
into threatened territory,’ in the opinion of the Baltimore Eve- 
ning Sun, which goes on to say that ‘‘Kansas City is an urban 
community entirely surrounded by dirt farmers,” and that the 
party leaders hope, by the .presence of the convention, to check 
the threatened revolt of the Western farm bloc. The Cincin- 
nati Enquirer also_thinks this was in the minds of the leaders, but 
regards it as ‘‘a pleasing delusion.” «To try to discover a de- 
cided strategic advantage for any candidate in the location of the 
convention is a waste of time, according to The Christian Science 
Monitor, which pays Kansas City this graceful compliment: 


The thriving and beautiful metropolis of the Kaw Valley will 
entertain its guests hospitably and lavishly. Its people have 
a reputation which they will be careful to maintain, and a prestige 
which they will guard. The city and its surroundings are at their 
best in early summer. June in the great wheat and corn belt 
conspires with the elements to paint and display a picture of 
rare beauty, prophetic of an abundance of the fields and pastures. 
Those political faction leaders who have, wisely or unwisely, pro- 
claimed the doctrine of discontent in American farming sections, 
are.indeed.courageous in inviting company at such a time. 
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WHEN GOETHALS MADE THE DIRT FLY 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT FROWNED over the story 
of frustration imparted to him by the square-headed colonel 
of engineers whom he had sent to the Isthmus of Panama 
to get some action into the digging of the Big Ditch. After 
receiving a letter from Goethals, we are told, the President 
had cabled him to come up to Washington and talk over 
his difficulties. And now the pair were face to face in the 
White House—the pair whose united determination and energy 
were destined to ‘‘put across” the greatest liberty man has ever 
taken with nature—so one _ historian 
has described the Panama Canal. 
Two men of the same square-headed 
type, both of Dutch ancestry, as it 
happened. And Goethals was to say 
in later years, ‘“‘I couldn’t have fin- 
ished the job without the help of 
Theodore Roosevelt, and I don’t be- 
lieve that any one else could have. He 
was an inspiration all the time, and 
I grew-to lean upon him in the darkest 
days, when sometimes it looked as if 
the whole task would have to be 
abandoned.’’? So he is quoted by 
Harry M. Tod, in an article recalling 
seraps of reminiscent conversation 
with the Titan who removed moun- 
tains and divorced continents. Among 
those random confidences was the 
story of the talk with Roosevelt. 
Writing in the New York Evening 
World, Mr. Tod quotes Colonel (later 
Major-General) Goethals as giving 
this summary of his difficulties: 
“The first trouble came soon after 
I went down to the Isthmus. They 
had a commission there that was sup- 
posed to supervise things in a general 
way, but they had gradually taken 
charge of the smallest details, so that 
I discovered that every time I made 
a move I was told that the commission 
objected, and the work would have to 
be done in some other way. For sev- 
eral months I was checked and halted 
till I saw that my usefulness was so 


near at an end that I would either ; 
have to resign or find some way to get around the commission.” 


Hence the letter to the President, the answering cable, the 
journey home by the first steamer from the Isthmus, and the 
meeting in the White House. Colonel Goethals found Colonel 
Roosevelt ‘very sympathetic.” After hearing of the obstacles 
to the mighty work on which he had set his heart, the President 
‘‘asked what I would suggest.’’ From which point we read on: 


“T replied that if he could issue an executive order putting me 
in full charge of the work of construction without responsibility 
to the commission the job could be carried out successfully. 

“Well, Colonel,’ he said, ‘you go to your room, draw up the 
order you want, bring it to me here to-morrow and I will 
sign it.’ 

‘“‘T drew the order with great care, but when I returned to the 
President with it and he had read it, he said, ‘That is all right, 
but before I sign it and issue it I wish that you would show it to 
Mr. Taft, the Secretary of War. He might resent it if I ignored 
him in the matter. I have no doubt that he will sanction it 
without question.’ 

‘“‘But there was just where we were mistaken. The Secretary 
read it, frowned, and, turning to me, said, ‘It isn’t worth the 
paper it is written on. Neither you nor the President can do 
anything of this kind. The whole thing is illegal. However, 
I wish you would see the Attorney-General and get his opinion.’ 

‘“So over to the Department of Justice I went, only to meet 
with the same reception. Mr. Bonaparte was even more em- 
phatic. ‘Just tell the President,’ he said, ‘that no court on 
earth would uphold that order.’ 
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THE GREATEST ENGINEERIN HISTORY 


Such, measured by his achievement in building the 
Panama Canal, is the rank generally accorded to 
Maj.-Gen. George W. Goethals. 


“The result was that I went back to the Executive Mansion 
feeling pretty blue. I told the President just what Taft and 
Bonaparte had said, and he asked me to let him look at the order 
again. Once more he picked up that order and read it slowly and 
painfully. He reached for a pen and then he laidit aside. ‘Look 
here, Goethals,’ he snapt, ‘you are going to build that canal, and 
all I want to ask is, if I sign this order, can you do the work?’ 
‘I certainly can,’ was my reply. ‘But without it I am helpless.’ 

““Then that is all I want to know,’ was his only comment as 
he reached again for the pen. He seized the order, signed his name 
to it, and handed it over. ‘You go back to Panama,’ he almost 
shouted, ‘and if any fellow finds fault 
with that order, just send him to me. 
We are going to build that canal, and 
that is all there is to it.’ 

“Of course, when I got back to 
Panama and showed the order to the 
members of the commission, as I felt 
I should do, there was a merry row. 
Some of them threatened to go to the 
courts, and some, I believe, protested 
to the President, but nothing came of 
it and I was never interfered with 
again. The result is the Panama 
Canal as it stands and as it will stand 
for centuries.” 


Some authorities have intimated 
that Goethals was never vested with 
such despotic power in the building of 
the canal as the public had supposed. 
Whether or not that applies to the 
dénouement of the episode nar- 
rated by Mr. Tod, the latter’s story 
awakens interest as one of the most 
characteristic legends connected with 
the digging of the Big Ditch. Mr. 
Tod tells us that Goethals had a 
great admiration for natural scenery, 
and once said: 


‘‘Of course, the Panama Canal is 
a marvel to look at, but after all it is 
man-built, and no man ever ap- 
proached the works of nature for 
sublimity. No man could ever build 
the falls at Niagara or design anything 
approaching one of the big trees.”’ 

General Goethals never boasted of 
his great accomplishments, and when 
the canal was mentioned in his pres- 
ence he always insisted that two men 
—Theodore Roosevelt and John S. Stevens—had far more to do 
with the successful building of the canal than he. He had fol- 
lowed Stevens as chief of the work of construction, and his ad- 
miration for his predecessor was evident at all times. 

“Stevens,” he would say in his quiet way, “was one of the 
greatest engineers that ever lived, and the Panama Canal is 
his greatest monument. He was a wonderful organizer and a 
remarkable judge of men. He had unerring insight in the selec- 
tion of his assistants, and I found when I went to Panama that 
his organization was about as perfect as any one could make it. 
The result was that more than half of the work was done for me 
in advance. I had but one problem and that was the disposal 
of the dirt we took from the big ditch. This troubled us a bit 
at times, but not as much as some people thought it would.” 


General Goethals died the other day at his home in New York, 
at the age of sixty-nine, and the press of the world chronicles his 
passing as that of (in President Wilson’s words) ‘‘the greatest 
living representative of the engineering profession.” With 
striking unanimity the editorial imagination all over America 
plays with the idea that Goethals needs no monument, inasmuch 
as he built his own monument—the Panama Canal. Summing 
up his career, the Washington Star recalls that: 


In 1907, after five years of work in the construction of the 
Panama Canal, undertaken by the United States, dissatisfied 
with the rate of progress and convinced that a change of 
organization was necessary to effect speedy and efficient work 
on the Isthmus, President Roosevelt decided, to remove the 
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headquarters of the construction commission from Washington the most famous engineer who ever wore the uniform of ghe 
to Panama. Changes in the personnel of the commission were United States Army, and, next to General Pershing, West Point’s 
made. The chairman and the chief engineer resigned and others _pest-known graduate since the Civil War, says the writer of 


were named in their stead. This, the fourth commission ap- a biographical article in the New York Times. Rea den 
pointed to carry on the great work, was headed by Lieut.-Col. 


George W. Goethals of the Engineer Corps of the Army. He He is the third of three Army officers, who made the Panama 
was not conspicuously known. He had performed faithfully and Canal possible, to die in recent years. The others were his sub- 
efficiently many tasks in the line of his duty and was recognized ordinates on the Isthmian Canal Commission—Maj.-Gen. 
as an engineer of ability and an administrator of exceptional William C. Gorgas, the medical officer whose sanitation work 
competence. When he went to Panama to take over the un- eliminated the fevers and other tropical plagues which had 
finished work, it was the expectation that it would be completed hampered construction work, and Col. David Du Bose Gaillard, 
by the first of January, 1915. who solved the riddle of the Culebra Cut. ; 

Colonel Goethals took hold of this great work without making Throughout the seven years of construction, until the canal was 
opened for navigation in 1914, 
General Goethals directed the 
job as engineer and administra- 
tor. His intimate knowledge of 
every detail is still talked about 
in army circles. He was chief 
engineer, Governor, judge, and 
court of last recourse in the years 
when he ruled the Isthmus. 

There was not a man on the 
Isthmus—and all men there at 
the time were government em- 
ployees—who could not reach the 
“chief” if he had a legitimate 
complaint. Every laborer, no 
matter how humble, could get his 
story to Goethals, if right was on 
his side. When they wanted to 
get married, they went to the 
chief and were married. When 
they felt they had been wronged, 
they lost no time in appealing to 
him, and if justice was on their 
side they were sure to get it. 
That is the real reason, say the 
men who worked with Goethals, 
that the building of the canal 
went forward to so splendid a 
success. 

General Goethals picked his 
men, and he knew them. What 
Gaillard directed, as he toiled to 
shackle the slides that made the 
Culebra part of the canal so 
Copyright by Underwood & Underwood great a problem, was backed by 

WHEN ROOSEVELT LOOKED OVER THE PANAMA SITUATION the chief to the limit, and it was 
On his visit to the Isthmus in 1906, the strenuous President was thus escorted through the Canal Zone, the same with regard to Hodges, 

which he had succeeded in establishing by methods known to history. Sibert, and the others, who, under 
him, directed the construction. 
As for Gorgas, the sanitarian, 
any public proclamations of purpose, save that he was going, his word was final. Goethals knew his subordinates, and they 
with the aid of his associates of the commission, to finish the job knew him. There never was more perfect team-work, according 
as quickly as possible. The foundations for the giant construc- to Army officers. 
tion had been well laid, and he proceeded to build upon them. Goethals, who favored the lock form of canal, had to overcome 
The sanitary problems had been largely solved by the remarkable much criticism and opposition before he could abandon the sea- 
labors of Col. William C. Gorgas, who continued as a member level plan and put the lock plan into effect. Finally, a special 
of the commission. The vitally necessary requirement was to commission of inquiry upheld him, and he proceeded with his 
keep the working force steadily on the job, to avoid frictions, to work. He made many other changes in the plan, such as widen- 
make the most of every day and every machine and every man. ing the canal. 

As a result of the efficiency of the Goethals commission—in But Goethals shone as an administrator even more than as an 
very great part, indeed, of the skill and executive ability of engineer. President Roosevelt appointed him not only as chief 
Colonel Goethals himself—the canal was completed almost engineer, but also as Chairman of the Canal Commission, and 
a year ahead of schedule. This achievement astonished the world, Goethals’s greatest achievement was in the administrative func- 
for it had previously been the experience in great undertakings tion of organizing a highly efficient system for the coordination 
of this character that they lagged far behind expectations. By of all factors—sanitation, excavation, commissary, housing 
application of the principles of army organization and coopera- labor, design, construction, ete. A man of great force and per- 
tion the technical problems were solved as rapidly as they arose. sonality, he inspired complete confidence in the entire organiza- 
With very little publicity regarding progress, the vast undertak- tion, and brought it together in harmony. The canal job came 
ing went forward, and when the end came and the waters of the to be known as a model of efficient labor and industrial harmony 
two oceans were mingled, the people of this country rejoiced as well as sound engineering. So well was the work done that it was 
exceedingly on the score of a perfect piece of work accomplished finished nearly a year ahead of the time originally contemplated 
by an American engineer. ; 

Yesterday George W. Goethals died in New York. For a num- At the age of eleven, George Goethals got a job as an errand 
ber of years he had been, tho retired from the active military boy. At fourteen he was a bookkeeper and cashier in a market 


service, engaged in important engineering works. He had con- at: theccomernorel: 
tinued to lead an active life, and it is a shock to learn of his ner of Thompson and Bleecker streets, New York, 


passing. To him will high tribute be paid by a grateful country. just south of Washington Square. The salary was fifteen dollars 
He exemplified in his quiet acceptance of all assignments, even ® Week. These details are recorded by the New York Sun, 
the greatest that could be given to a member of his profession, which tells us that the future canal-builder was born in Brooklyn 
without hesitation or question or condition, the spirit of ac- of Dutch parentage, on June 29, 1858. We read on: 
complishment and service that has always marked the American ; f ; i 
Army. In the fall of 1872 he was able to enter the College of the City 
; of New York, much to his pride and delight. 
‘The completion of the Panama Canal made General Goethals It was there that he became interested in military life through 
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now made available to countless new buyers 


Now, for the first time, the important 
advantages of the exclusive Willys- 
Knight sleeve-valve engine—its silence, 
its velvet smoothness, its surging pow- 
er, its marked economy, its easy start- 
ing and its simple, trouble-free design— 
are brought to the low-priced Six field. 


A Wealth of Fine Car Features 


The new Willys-Knight Standard Six 
offers features you would expect only at 
higher cost. The 45-horsepower engine 
has a thermostat, air cleaner and oil 
rectifier. The front axle has full anti- 
friction bearings, for easiest steering. 
Positive, mechanical 4-wheel brakes are 
provided for utmost safety. Bodies have 
deeply cushioned, form-fitting seats, 


TO GRIND — 


GROWS 


doors with remote controls, and an ad- 
justable steering wheel designed to be 
non-splinterable. An extra large cowl 
ventilator, and a windshield that opens 
very wide, permit perfect ventilation. 


The Complete Willys-Knight Line 


The Standard Six, joining the inter- 
nationally famous Special Six and the 
luxurious Great Six, completes the dis- 
tinguished Willys-Knight line. Here, 
in each of three price ranges, you will 
find the car offering the nearest ap- 
proach to permanency in motoring. Be 
sure to see these new Willys-Knights. 
Prices f.o0.b. factory. Willys-Overland, 
Inc., Toledo, Ohio. Willys-Overland 
Sales Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 


SMOOTHER WITH 


Supreme merits of Patented Sleeve-Valve Engine 


USE 
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International Newsreel pholograph 


ANOTHER FAMOUS SON OF WEST POINT GOES BACK TO HIS ALMA MATER 


This time George W. Goethals, for his last, long rest ‘‘in the old post cemetery, where Custer, Scott, and others of the nation’s heroes are buried.” 


listening to a series of lectures by, instructors from West Point. 
These lectures made such an impression upon him that he wrote 
to Gen. U. S. Grant seeking an appointment to the Military 
Academy. Receiving no*reply,; he interested Representative 
‘‘Sunset’”’ Cox in his behalf, and Mr. Cox procured for him the 
coveted appointment. He entered the Military Academy in 
1876, being graduated in 1880, the second in his class. Taking 
the privilege that went with his scholarship rank, Goethals chose 
the engineering branch of the United States Army, and there he 
remained till the day of his retirement. 

.. A short time 2fter he was graduated as a second lieutenant he 
was appointed instructor in astronomy and civil engineering in 
the Military Academy. Later he was sent to Cincinnati as 
assistant to. the army engineer in charge of improving the 
navigability of the Ohio River. It was along the Ohio that 
Goethals got his first experience in canallockand dam construction. 

Throughout the Spanish War he served as chief of corps 
engineers, and after the war he was placed in charge of the 
Muscle Shoals canal construction on the Tennessee River. He 
also built a canal near Chattanooga, and another at Colbert 
Shoals. All this time he was building up for himself a solid 
reputation for extraordinary ability and for resourcefulness. 
He was attaining also a fine reputation for handling men, for 
executive qualities which lay outside the domain of engineering. 
President Roosevelt had heard of Colonel Goethals many times 
before the time came to take up the great project of cutting 
through the backbone of the Western Hemisphere to join the 
waters of the Pacific and Atlantic oceans. 

When William H. Taft, as Secretary of War, visited Panama 
in 1905 he took General Goethals along with him to help him 
look over the canal work. Progress had been anything but satis- 
factory. The building of the canal had been in the hands of 
civilian engineers and private construction companies, but their 
slow progress and apparent inability to surmount the numerous 
enormous difficulties were disappointing the Government and the 
people. There was a period about then when it seemed that the 
Panama Canal project might fail, as the French effort had failed. 
President Roosevelt and Mr. Taft believed that Goethals was 
the man for the job, and he was appointed chief engineer. 

On February 26, 1907, Colonel Goethals took charge of the 
work, and after seven years of unremitting labor, wherein he 
drove himself as hard and as relentlessly as he drove any other 
toiler, white or black, and during which he conquered almost 
unbelievable obstacles, fighting nature at every step, he reported 
to the Congress of the United States that the Panama Canal was 
finished and ready for operation. The two oceans at last were 
joined by a navigable waterway. 

Perhaps his greatest aid in the tremendous task was the late 
General Gorgas of the Army medical service. It was Gorgas 
who met and fought the diseases that had conquered the French 
builders, and that had baffled the American engineers who had 
preceded Goethals. Gorgas was able to defeat the yellow-fever 
and malaria-fever mosquitoes—to wipe them out, and make the 
Isthmus as healthful as New York. Gorgas made the Canal 
Zone a fit place to live in and to work in, and the genius and in- 
defatigability of Goethals pushed the work to its conclusion. 

He succeeded not only through his engineering genius and 
tenacity but because of the great hold he exerted upon the thou- 
sands of men under him. He stood for justice. Every Sunday 
morning at his headquarters at Empire, he held court—open 


court, at which any man of the service, no matter how humble, 
was at liberty to prefer a complaint against anybody else. 

His greatest engineering achievements in building the canal 
were removing two mountains, Gold Hill and Contractor’s Hill, 
through which he put-the Culebra cut; the damming of the 
powerful and erratic Chagres River with the Gatun dam to form 
a great lake in the interior of the Isthmus, and the construction 
of the mighty and intricate electrical lock system by which the 
canal is operated. 

After the Panama Canal was opened in 1914, General Goethals 
served for two years as Governor of the Canal Zone, then re- 
quested retirement that he might withdraw,.to civilian life after 
more than thirty years of military service. During the World 
War, however, he was recalled and held several important mis- 
sions, acting as general manager of the Emergency Fleet and 
acting quartermaster-general. He received the Distinguished 
Service Medal from Congress. In 1919 he was again relieved 
from active duty, and organized in New York the firm of George 
W. Goethals & Company, engineers and constructors. He was 
decorated by France with the Legion of Honor and the rank of 
commander. 


Colonel Roosevelt’s autobiography is quoted by the New York 
Herald Tribune, thus: 


““Colonel Goethals proved to be the man of all others to do the 
job. It would be impossible to overstate what he has done. It is 
the greatest task of any kind that any man in the world has 
accomplished during the years that Colonel Goethals has been 
at work. It is the greatest task of its kind that has ever been 
performed in the world at all. Colonel Goethals has succeeded in 
instilling into the men under him a spirit which elsewhere has 
been found only in a few victorious armies.” 

For seven years Colonel Goethals labored at his stupendous 
task, an admitted autocrat, ezar of the Zone, respected, even 
loved by his “‘subjects,’”’ but nevertheless assailed at times for his 
sternness and iron discipline. 

‘““Goethals,”” the name of an immigrant from Holland who 
settled in Brooklyn in 1848—ten years before the future general 
was born—means, in good Dutch, ‘‘stiff-necked,’’ and the family _ 
tradition is that it was conferred on:a fighting ancestor by an 
early King of Flanders to whom the soldier, commended for his 
He Saas prowess, proudly declared, ‘‘Sire, I break before I 

end.” 

And there was no bending in Goethals of Panama. Anecdotes 
of the man who wouldn’t take ‘‘No” for an answer grew apace— 
and the canal grew with them. After two years on the Isthmus 
he was promoted to a full coloneley, but for the remainder of his 
term of service there, rejected all proposals to honor him further. 

In 1914, however, with the Panama Canal an accomplished 
engineering triumph, in the face of what had seemed to many 
other aspiring builders, over scores of years, insuperable ob- 
stacles, the man responsible came into his reward. 

Throughout the world he was hailed as a genius, as ‘‘ America’s 
greatest engineer,’ as a maker of wonders to whom nothing was 
impossible, and bids for his services flowed in from the four 
corners of the globe. He was offered $100,000 a year to handle a 
South African mining development; he was sought for the Police 
Commissionership of New York City, and efforts were made to 
obtain for him extraordinary arbitrary powers and an unusual 
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needed service to business 


The divisions of Remington Rand 
have been largely responsible for 
the development of the office 
equipment industry. Everyone 
knows these established names. 
Few offices are without equip- 
ment made by these leaders. Each 
company has made history in its 
field. Each type of equipment 
now available through Remington 
Rand has back of it years of 
practical development and dem- 
onstrated superiority. 


Remington Rand is equipped 
with trained men to help you 
choose, apply and coordinate 
office equipment for better results 
and greater economy. Remington 
Rand manufactures all types of 
equipment. Is therefore par- 
tial to none. Considers only re- 
sults, deals only in results... 
results achieved through study 
of your individual needs. You 
will profit by standardizing on 
Remington Rand. 


Over four thousand schooled men 
in the field make Remington 
Rand service available every- 
where. You can summon it into 
action by reaching for your tele- 
phone. 


REMINGTON RAND BUSINESS SERVICE 
374 Broadway, New York 


Kalamazoo and Baker-Vawter 
Loose Leaf Binders and Systems 
for figures. Permanence, com- 
pactness, quality — scientifically 
adapted to modern business 
needs. 


Your business 
figures will be 
available when 
you want them if 
you protect them with Safe-Cabi- 
nets. Assured, tested, definitely 
measured protection against fire. 
There is space in a Safe-Cabinet 
for binders, trays, filing drawers, 
in any shelf arrangement you 
desire. You can’t afford not to 
have the assurance that Safe- 
Cabinets give. 


Library Bureau files for transferred ledger sheets, transferred 

or inactive figures of all kinds. An essential part of every 

machine bookkeeping and accounting installation. Years of 
satisfactory service in every unit. 
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salary to induce him to accept; the city of Dayton, Ohio, tried 
to get him as its manager at $25,000 a year. 

Civic, national, and scientific tribute already had been paid 
him by the award of the gold medal of the Civic Forum and the 
National Institute of Social Sciences in this city and the bestowal 
by President Wilson, at a ceremony in Washington, of the gold 
medal of the National Geographic Society. 

‘“‘T hope none of you here gathered the idea that the canal 
was built by one man,” Colonel Goethals said at the exercises 
in Carnegie Hall, March 4, 1914, when he received the civic and 
scientific societies’ medals. ‘‘It has taken upward of 50,000 men, 
all of whom have given the very best that was in them—some 
even their lives.” 


George W. Goethals’s middle name was William, but it be- 
eame Washington by a clerical error. As the New York World 
explains: 


When he was appointed to the Military Academy at West 
Point, General Goethals registered as George W. Goethals. 
For some unknown reason the Registrar decided the middle 
initial in the young cadet’s name could stand for nothing other 
than Washington, and without consulting Goethals sorecorded it. 
When the young man discovered this, he protested, but was told 
that inasmuch as months had elapsed the George Washington 
had been recorded on all papers and records, and a change 
would be impossible. So he became George Washington 
Goethals. 


Among the names outstanding on the roster of master builders 
of the ages none shines with brighter luster than that of Goethals, 
exclaims The Sun, continuing: 

' In the great success he achieved, memory of the disputes 
which marked its attainment has faded from the public mind. 
It is not necessary or desirable to record their details now; they 
{may be mentioned, however, to supply a background for display 
of Goethals’s unflinching faith in the project itself and the means 
he adopted to bring the great waterway into being. In 1907 he 
took charge at the Isthmus; nine years later he wrote in his report: 

““As predicted at the time the great Culebra movements oc- 
curred, the slides will be overcome finally and for all time, not- 
withstanding the calamity howlers and in spite of the disastrous 
prediction of the ‘know-it-alls.’”’ 

In that one sentence is reflected the confidence of a man sure 
sof his own opinion, ready to assume all responsibility for his 
acts, scorning subterfuge and evasion. Such was Goethals; his 
self-dependence was justified by the record he made at Panama, 
and elsewhere, in works that serve well his countrymen and the 
world. 


With the General at the time of his death were Mrs. Goethals 
and their two sons, records the same journal, and we read on: 


These three survive him. The sons are George R. Goethals, 
who is associated with the firm of Dwight T. Robinson & Co., 
and Dr. Thomas Goethals, who is a resident of Boston. 

General Goethals married Miss Effie Rodman, daughter of the 
late Capt. Thomas R. Rodman, at Grace Church, New Bedford, 
Massachusetts, in December, 1884. He was a citizen of the 
town of Tisbury on’ Martha’s Vineyard, and maintained a sum- 
mer home at West Chop in the village of Vineyard Haven. 


The Brooklyn Hagle points out that: 


Goethals did not launch the eanal enterprise at Panama as De 
Lesseps, who was not an engineer, had launched the eanal en- 
terprise at Suez, nor was he entitled to a monopoly of the credit 
for successful achievement as De Lesseps was for the job of 
cutting through at sea-level from the Mediterranean to the Red 
Sea. Maj.-Gen. William Crawford Gorgas, cleaning up the path 
of the diggers and eliminating the destroying fever that had 
halted the French canal force, must always share with Goethals 
the honor of having joined the Caribbean to the Pacific. With- 
out Gorgas, or some one like him, Goethals could not have gone 
about his construction job with any hope of success. 

Yet when all the credit due to others is fully acknowledged, 
that belonging to General Goethals is immense. 


Examining his career from its romantic aspect, the Baltimore 
Sun concludes: 


He was not the man who visioned the cutting through of a 
continent, nor the drafter of the theory, nor a lone figure in the 
final triumph—there were a number of others to share that 
glory—but he was the executive who welded all the forces and 
talents into a great machine and drove them forward to an 
epoch-marking success. 


EXTRY! ALL-AMERICAN CABINET HEADED 
BY G, WASHINGTON 


‘\TIMULATED OR DISTRACTED by the recent All- 
S American football frenzy, that venerable organ, The 
Independent, has broken out in an alarming eruption of 
All-American Cabinet making, thereby launching a wholly 
original sport of applied histories which may, or may not, come 
to rival the thundering warfare of the gridiron. Prefacing its 
editorial presentment of this novel product with an apologetic 
reference to the silly season which unsettles ‘‘the great brains 
of the sporting pages” at the close of the football season, The 
Independent shyly confesses its own shortcomings as a football 
expert, but ventures to assert that ‘‘ when it comes to politics and 
history, our knowledge is practically boundless. So,’ it con- 
tinues, ‘“‘just to show that we can do a little plain and fancy 
picking of our own, we have set ourselves the congenial task of 
selecting an All-Time-All-American Cabinet. In the first place, 
one should consider the present, existing Cabinet, a team which 
has its strong and its weak spots. Captain Calvin’s boys could 
undoubtedly lick some All-Time Cabinets which might be 
selected.’’ And we read on: 


Take such a team as this: 


Andrew Johnson 
Aaron Burr 

William Jennings Bryan 
Lester M. Shaw 
Russell A. Alger 
Harry M. Daugherty 
Albert S. Burleson 
Josephus Daniels 
Albert B. Fall 

J. Sterling Morton 
Joshua W. Alexander 


One has every confidence that the 1927 Cabinet could defeat so 
signally inept an eleven by a score of not less than 275 to 0. 

But delving deeper into the records, what chance would they 
have against: 


President 

Vice-President 

Secretary of State 
Secretary of the Treasury 
Secretary of War 
Attorney-General 
Postmaster-General 
Secretary of the Navy 
Secretary of the Interior 
Secretary of Agriculture 
Secretary of Commerce 


President 
Vice-President 
Secretary of State 
Secretary of the Treasury 
Secretary of War 
Attorney-General 
Postmaster-General 
Secretary of the Navy 
Secretary of the Interior 
Secretary of Agriculture 
Seeretary of Commerce 


G. Washington 
Theodore Roosevelt 
John Hay 
Alexander Hamilton 
Elihu Root 

Roger B. Taney 
Amos Kendall 
William C. Whitney 
Franklin K. Lane 
James Wilson 
Herbert Hoover 


(Mr. Hoover would have to play on both teams, a difficult but 
not impossible task.) 

This seems to us a very formidable and well-rounded team. 
Consider the defensive strength of Captain Washington and the 
offensive power and drive of Quarter-back Roosevelt! How 
smooth, intelligent, and efficient would this all-star aggregation 
be both in attack and defense! Imagine the hole that Mr. John 
Hay could open on either side of Mr. Kellogg, or the way that 
Mr. Whitney would box Mr. Wilbur whenever Alexander 
Hamilton started around left end with the ball. Just imagine at, 
and think what the score would be! Of course Hoover vs. Hoover 
would be a stand-off, and in Quarter-back Dawes our present 
team has just as aggressive as, and probably a headier player 
than, Quarter-back Roosevelt, but Captain Calvin.—a ‘“‘silent 
captain”’ like Frank Hinkey—while a bear on defense, has yet to 
show a brilliant offensive power. No, good as the 1927 team is, 
it couldn’t withstand the all-stars. 

If our readers in their wisdom can put forward a better selec- 
tion for an All-Time-All-American Cabinet, we hope they will 
submit it. Of course potential Cabinet members or Presidents 
like Colonel Lindbergh, Will Rogers, or Henry Ford are barred 
as ineligible. But if you must have substitutes we will allow 
you to name Senator Heflin, Mr. Nicholas Longworth, or Mr. 
Otto Kahn. 


At which the New York Herald Tribune jumps into the All- 
American All-Star Cabinet game with a punch, exclaiming: 


The technique of the sport department is invading politics. 
The Independent attempts to enliven the holiday season at the 
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Stands Alone In 
Performance, Quality and Value 


The -way that sales of Chrysler 
cars—at new lower prices—keep 
climbing, always climbing, has 
tremendous significance for peo- 
ple considering the purchase of 
a new motor car. 


In the most unequivocal terms, 
this sweeping preference reflects 
what thousands and thousands 
of today’s buyers are thinking 
and saying and doing about the 
sensational new values now 


offered by Chrysler. 


Everywhere you hear people 
praising Chrysler—52,” “62,” 
72. ot t12-h, p. Imperial “30” 
—delighting in their smartness, 
dashing performance and han- 
dling ease, their roadability, com- 
fort and wealth of equipment— 
in other words, expressing their 


CHRYSLER 
go Body Styles « 


512 


= 62 = 


New Lower. Prices « 


profound satisfaction with the 
continued leadership of Chrysler 
engineering, manufacturing, and 
value. 


The fact is people are recogniz- 
ing more and more the sound- 
ness of Chrysler’s plan of Stand- 
ardized Quality — recognizing 
that it assures very definite ad- 
vantages of quality and value to 
the Chrysler buyer in each of the 
four great price classes. 


With four great Chryslers at 
their new low prices of $670 to 
$3495, it is thus exceedingly 
easy now to select any Chrysler 
—according to your needs and 
taste—with certainty you are 
getting today far more value for 
your money than ever before. 


Wee 


$670 to 


New Chrysler "52’’—Seven body styles, 
$670 to $790. Great New Chrysler 
*62”—Seven body styles, $1065 to $1235 
Illustrious New Chrysler ''72”’—Seven 
body styles, $1545 to $1795. New 112 
h. p. Chrysler Imperial ‘'80’’—Fourteen 
custom body styles by Chrysler, Dietrich, 
Locke and LeBaron, $2795 to $6795. 


tf 7 uf 


All prices f. 0. b. Detroit, subject to cur- 
rent Federal excise tax. Chrysler deal- 
ers are in a position to extend the con- 
venience of time payments. Ask about 
Chrysler’s attractive plan. 


New Chrysler “‘Red-Head” Engine 


—designed to take full advantage of 
high-compression gas, giving greater 
speed, power and hill-climbing ability, 
with increased fuel economy, is stand- 
ard equipment on the roadsters of the 
“D2; ¢) O02, @ 72° and all@nodeissof 
the New 112 h. p. Imperial “80.” It 
is also available, at slight extra cost, 
for all other body types. For a reason- 
able charge it can be applied to 
earlier Chrysler cars now in use. 


IMPERIAL 80” 
867.0 552-0 mos Lierror? 
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lis Sir Walter Raleigh mellow down 
4 that powerful pipe of yours! Sir | 
Walter will do it. It’s a particularly mild 
and mellow mixture of excellent tobaccos. 
And the tobacco is wrapped in heavy gold 
foil to keep it fresh and fragrant to the 
last pipeful in the tin. 
LIMITED OFFER 

If your favorite tobacconist does not carry 

Sir Walter Raleigh, send us his name and 

address. In return for this courtesy, we Il 

be delighted to send you without charge 

a full size tin of this milder pipe mixture. 

Brown & Williamson Tobacco Corp, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


BW | 


PRODUCT 


SIR WALTER 
RALEIGH 


Who discovered how good a pipe can be 


mM ilder 
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capital by picking an ‘‘all-star, all-Amer- 
ican’ Cabinet, in the manner originated 


by Walter Camp. A Vice-President is 
thrown in for good measure, altho a Secre- 
tary of Labor is missing. 


Having quoted The Independent’s list, 
The Herald Tribune comes back with these 
comments: 


Historical students will indorse some of 
the selections and question others. Prob- 
ably none of his successors would have dis- 
puted Washington’s title to the eminence 
given him. Lincoln alone approaches 
Washington. The greatness of these two 
grows with the years. 

Colonel Roosevelt was Vice-President 
only seven months. He presided over one 
short special session of the Senate. His 
fame does not rest on anything he did as 
Vice-President. Among those who served 
one full term or two full terms, John Adams 
and Thomas Jefferson stand out. Adams 
followed his two terms in the Vice-Presi- 
dency with one term as President, Jefferson 
his one term in the Vice-Presidency with 
two terms as President. But Jefferson 
overshadowed Adams as a political leader, 
and exerted a far greater influence on 
American history. He ought to figure in 
the ‘‘all-star”’ group. ; 

John Hay was an admirable Secretary of 
State. He held the office six years and a 
half. But John Quincey Adams held it for 
eight years, and left it to become President. 
He is inseparably associated with the 
formulation and declaration of the Monroe 
Doctrine. Monroe also had been Secre- 
tary of State under Madison for six years. 
Hither he or Adams is entitled to displace 
Colonel Hay. If a Secretary of the later 
period is chosen, it ought to be James G. 
Blaine, who gave form to the doctrine of 
Pan Americanism and initiated closer co- 
operation among the American States. 

Alexander Hamilton’s fame as the first 
Secretary of the Treasury and organizer of 
the infant nation’s finances is secure. It is 
not unlikely, however, that Andrew W. 
Mellon will rank equally with Hamilton, 
if not above him, as a financial adminis- 
trator on a fair comparison of the respec- 
tive tasks which they had to face and the 
success which they achieved. 

Hlihu Root modernized the Army in 
part after the Spanish War and made 
easier the further modernization which 
followed the World War. Yet Edwin M. 
Stanton remains the greatest of our War 
Department Secretaries in time of war. 
He should not have been overlooked in 
The Independent’s list. 


Turning to William C. Whitney, this 
critic remarks that he reaped the fruit of 
other men’s work when he was hailed as 
‘the Father of the New Navy,” and adds: 


Gideon Welles, the Civil War Secretary, 
is perhaps the outstanding head of the 
Navy Department. 

Roger B. Taney’s Cabinet service is re- 
membered more for his short career in the 
Treasury than for his also relatively brief 
career in the Department of Justice. He 
was entangled in Jackson’s bitter contro- 
versies with the Senate over banking poli- 
cies and was eventually sacrificed to them, 
the Senate refusing to confirm his nomina- 
tion in June, 1834, after he had served nine 


- Buren. 


months by recess appointment. William 
Wirt held this office nearly twelve years, 
and he had many distinguished lawyers 
both as predecessors and successors. In 
the political sense Jeremiah S. Black, 
Edwin M. Stanton, and Philander C. Knox 
all outrank Taney. 

Amos Kendall was Postmaster-General 
for five years under Jackson and Van 
Few persons now recall even his 
name. He was one of Jackson’s valued 
political lieutenants and a partner later of 
Samuel F. B. Morse in the development of 
the Morse telegraph patents. The ablest 
Postmaster-General was John Wanamaker, 
whose ideas and projects, at first ignored, 
later served as a basis for the modern ex- 
tensions of the postal system. 

Franklin K. Lane made a greater reputa- 
tion on the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission than he did as Secretary of the 
Interior. This office was not established 
until 1849. Ethan Allen Hitchcock raised 
it to a high level of efficiency under Mc- 
Kinley and Roosevelt. 

Few will dispute that James Wilson is 
the outstanding Secretary of Agriculture 
or that Herbert Hoover has been the most 
distinguished of the Secretaries of Com- 
merce—in fact, one of the most distin- 
euished of American Cabinet officers. 


AND NOW IT’S POOR LO’S TURN TO 
BE DEBUNKED 


N Indian warrior, just back from the 
war-path, was asked to hold down 
a friend while the agency dentist worked 
on him. ‘‘The warrior,” we read, ‘tried 
to help, but at last ran out of the room, 
tears running down his cheeks. He could 
not bear to look on while the man in the 
chair was suffering.’”’ And that, declares 
Mr. Stanley Vestal, is ‘‘a fairly typical 
instance of the Indian’s ‘delight’ in tor- 
ture.’ Mr. Yestal debunks the Indian 
from the confetti of the sentimentalists 
on the one hand and the brickbats of the 
he-men on the other. Writing in The 
American Mercury, he first attacks the 
white man’s convention ‘“‘that the Indian 
is stoical, a marvel of self-control.’’ Under 
that head we read: 


It is true, of course, that the Indian has 
steady nerves and makes no unnecessary 
motions. Most outdoor men are like that. 
But win his confidence, and you will find 
that there never was a merrier, more joke- 
loving man than the Indian: Left to 
himself, a redskin will laugh five times to 
a white man’sonce. Heis jolly and happy- 
go-lucky, with a decided taste for horseplay. 
Nor is he stable in sudden danger. History 
is filled with accounts of stampedes of -- 
frightened Indians, who ran and left every- 
thing behind them on a mere suspicion of 
unexpected danger. _It is true that the 
Indian bore torture with what looked like 
fortitude; certainly, I have no intention 
of impugning his courage. But catch and 
torture any wild thing; it will not ery out. 


Turning to other standard misconcep- 
tions of the Indian’s character, Mr. Vestal 
disposes of them in this style: 


That he enslaved his women and made 
them do all the work. 

This ancient lie still thrives in spite of 
facts under the nose of every one in the 
Indian country. It was comforting to the 
white farmer whose wife was going insane 
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C The Airman commands 


the worlds admiration 


OURIERS of the air—dashing, confident 
men of adventurous spirit. Day after day 

they wing their fearless way across the sky. They 
fire the imagination—they symbolize progress. 


In their epoch-making flights, America’s 
airmen have supplied the final endorsement of 
air-cooling —the advanced engine-cooling prin- 
ciple so thoroughly proven by Franklin Owners. 
And now, in the new Franklin Airman, the 
air-cooled engine is presented to the world in 
its finest setting—-a motor car designed and 
built throughout, in the advanced spirit of the 
airplane. 


Its abundant power and instant accelera- 
tion — its long-sustained high speed of a mile-a- 
minute or better—command the admiration of 


all who drive fine cars. Scientific light weight 
construction and synchronized, 4-wheel, hy- 
draulic brakes guarantee easy handling and 
sure control. 


And the world’s fastest car in a day’s run 
affords a greater degree of riding comfort than 
you have ever experienced. 


You want the car you drive to reflect the 
foremost advancements in engineering and 
performance. Join with the leaders of the 
new age of fast travel—drive an Airman. 
Franklin dealers are glad to demonstrate for 
you—and to explain the favorable terms on 
which Airman ownership may be arranged. 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, SYRACUSE 
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| 
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eine accounts for Franklin’s 
long life and freedom from 
rattles and squeaks 


or 
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Which Road to Knowledge 
Would HE Choose Today? 


eee immortality in store for the name of the 
man who can wrest knowledge from books by the 
flickering light of a cabin fireside and climb to the 
highest position in the land. 


But there are few parents, indeed, who would care 
to have their children follow the same route today. 
Instead, many of them prefer to make certain their 
children’s college education by providing funds through 
Provident Mutual Life Insurance. 


There’s a very unusual book published by Provident 
Mutual entitled “Seven Keys to Contentment”. One 
of the Keys opens the way to the education of chil- 
dren through life insurance. Write for your free copy of 
this book today. 


Low Rate—Low Cost 


Provident Mutual 


Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia;Penna, . 


©P.M.L.I.Co. 1928 Founded 1865 
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from loneliness, drudgery, monotony. The 
Indian’s fathers hunted, starved, fought, 
made incredible marches; his wife’s mothers 


drest skins, made innumerable pairs of — 


moccasins, cut up beeves, jerked meat 
built lodges, packed the mules when camp 
moved, carried wood and water, gathered 
roots. To-day the Indian woman lives in 


idleness, and has, in fact, more leisure than — 
her white sister, owing to her simpler scale — 
of living. ‘lhe hardships of the hunter and — 
warriol were very great in the old days, — 
and the mortality of the men so high that — 
polygamy was common. The women — 


greatly outnumbered them. Then the 


man walked ahead carrying his weapons © 


and nothing else—because he was on guard; 
his was the dangerous post. The woman, 
useless in a fight, followed, carrying the 


‘ 


luggage. Neither would have found a shift © 


of duties satisfactory. 


4 


When the man was at home, every con- — 


sideration was shown him by the women, 


simply because he was a warrior, because — 


he was in constant danger. During the 
Great War nobody thought it shameful 
that our women went out of their way to 
make the soldiers happy. Such a condition 
is unusual for us, but war was the normal 
condition among the Indians in the old 
days. The young men were soldiers for 
life, and their chance of survival to old age 
was much smaller than the modern dough- 
boy’s. The consideration shown them was 
not servility. J once asked an Indian 
woman why she went to so much trouble 
to embroider a buckskin shirt for her hus- 
band. She answered, proudly, ‘‘To show 
my great love.”” This attitude of women 
toward their men is traditional in the 
Indian village. : 

It must always be remembered that the 
woman owned the lodge and everything 
in it except her husband’s weapons. Even 
his clothes were her own handiwork, and 
therefore her property, if she chose to 
enforce her claim to them. 

Kit Carson had the reputation of being 
a he-man and an Indian fighter. Yet tradi- 
tion among the Indians tells how his 
Cheyenne wife threw him out of their lodge 
and went off with an Indian lover. 


Condensing the evidence somewhat, 
we come to this account of a henpecked 
Indian: 


I know of an Osage husband who was 
practically held prisoner by his bride for 
as much as three weeks at a time, because 
she thought that if he went to the store 
for a tin of tobacco he would be ‘‘looking 
at the other girls.’”’ He dared not leave the 
house, tho he had given her no cause for 
jealousy. When twitted about it, he merely 
grinned and shook his head. 

That the Indian brings up his children 
sternly, toughening them by making them 
undergo hardship. 

Thisis all wrong. The fact is, no Indian 
ever strikes a child. Such a thing is held 
to be disgraceful, and very likely might 
result in a separation of the parents. Dis- 
cipline, other than advice offered for the 
child’s best interests, there is none. The 
Indian mother does not say, ‘‘Do right, 
or the devil will get you.”’ She says, ‘‘If 
you do thus-and-so, it will be to your ad- 
vantage.” There is no threatening, no 
bargaining. The child makes up its own 
mind. On the other hand, there is any 


An interpretation of 
“Rhapsody in Blue,” 
painted by Earl Horter 


In any discussion of the future of Ameri- 
can music, George Gershwin’s “RHAPSODY 
IN BLUE” 
center of controversy. Many believe it to be 
the first significant departure in the estab- 
lishment of a native school of composition. 
Certainly it is among the most ambitious 
and successful of all experiments in the 
American idiom. 


sooner or later becomes the 


In THE family that values the better 
things of life, a piano is little short 
of a necessity. For people of this 
sort look upon it as something more 
than a beautiful piece of furniture, 
or a means of giving the children 
a proper musical education. . . . To 
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them it becomes a medium for gain- 
ing a more vital and intimate sense 
of unity with good music. 

With such people the Steinway is 
the inevitable choice, just as it has 
always been the choice of noted mu- 
sicians, from the early 19th century 
down to George Gershwin. They re- 
spect the high tradition governing 
its construction ... that history of 
Steinway piano, 


every individual 


which, in its five years and eleven 
months of unhurried growth, reflects 
the broader history of the firm. 

It is this very excellence, this qual- 
ity of permanence in the Steinway, 
which places it among the least ex- 
pensive of pianos. The years will 
make no difference in its playing: 
time will not mar the beauty of its 


tone. ... For irrespective of models, 


or styles, or prices, each Steinway is 
a musical investment. Its rich return 
of pleasure is unfailing. You need 
never buy another piano. 


There is a Steinway dealer in your com- 
munity, or near you, through whom you 
may purchase a new Steinway piano with 
a small cash deposit, and the balance will 
be extended over a period of two years. 
Used pianos accepted in partial exchange. 


sO”% 
Prices: 8B75 and up 


Plus transportation 


Steinway & Sons, Steinway Hall 
109 West 57th Street, New York 
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Free Dog Book—write for it 
Dr. H. Clay Glover’s famous book tells 
how to feed and care for dogs properly. 
Explains all dog diseases and simple home 
treatments. Mailed free if you write to: 
H. Clay Glover Co., Inc., Dept. D, 119 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


HOTHOUSE DOGS 


require this special 
medical attention 


ANKIND has changed dog’s natural, 
healthy mode of life. Too much confine- 


ment. Too much soft, rich food. Thus 
dogs of today are more susceptible to disease. 
Especially in winter, for then a dog’s lite is 
most unnatural. Then his system is weakened 
by hothouse coddling and lack of exercise. 

To fortify dogs against disease during the 
winter months dog specialists use and prescribe 
Glover’s Condition Pills. As a tonic and digest- 
ant they are unequalled. They help to maintain 
the soundest condition of health. Sold by drug 
stores, pet shops, and kennels everywhere. 


Dog Medicines of finest quality 


Don’t risk your dog’s health by selecting 
medicines carelessly. Demand Glover's. Their 
scientifically correct formulas insure utmost 
protection. Endorsed by dog fanciers, breeders, 
and kennel men as safest and most efficacious 
for all breeds. 

There is a Glover Medicine for the prevention 
and treatment of every known dog ailment. 
Below are listed a few which every dog owner 
should have on hand in wintertime. 


GLOVERS 


IMPERIAL 
Glover’s Condition Pills . . . 65¢ 
Gloverisieaxative Pilsen aa tODC 
Glover's Cough Mixtute . . . 65c 
Glover’s Worm Capsules . . . 65c 
Glover’s Digestive Pills . . . 65c 
Glows Silome € 5 6 s « « GE 
Glover's Mange Medicine . . 65c 
Glover's Vermifuge . . . . 65¢ 


Note: Practically every dog has worms. Keep 
* yours on the safe side of health. Give 
Glover’s Worm Capsules or Glover’s Vermifuge 
regularly—monthly to puppies and four times a year 
to older dogs. 
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amount of love and affection. His chil- 
dren are an Indian’s passion. 

How can people brought up so be stoi- 
cal, self-controlled, stern? How can girls 
spoiled like that become the slaves of their 
husbands? How ean boys so undisciplined 
be expected to plod for years through a 
monotony of uninteresting drudgery? Like 
the ancient Teutons of Czesar’s day, they 
do nothing but what they wish to do. Love 
and loyalty will steel them to astonishing 
efforts. But they can not endure control 
from without. History is full of instances 
of Indians, rendered desperate by a little 
official pressure, who ran amuck and defied 
hopeless odds. They are all arrant in- 
dividualists. 


Is the Indian improvident? This charge, 
in so far as it has a basis in fact, needs 
explanation, says Mr. Vestal, continuing: 


True enough, the Indian takes little 
thought for the morrow. All hunters are 
like that, because meat will not keep. Hat 
and be merry, and to-morrow you will be 
strong, and kill again. But now that hunt- 
ing is ended, people argue that the Indian 
should be industrious. If he is not, there 
must be some cause for his choice. The 
Indian, in fact, has two good reasons for 
his indolence—beside the pleasure he gets 
from idleness. First, he is a communist, 
who shares and expects to-share the pros- 
perity of all his tribe. If each of us had 
a thousand relatives willing to help take 
care of us, how many of us would work as 
hard as we do now? And the Indian has 
Uncle Sam behind his relatives. ‘‘Uncle 
Sam will take care of us,’’ and Uncle Sam 
does. For Uncle Sam owes large sums to 
most of the tribes, and the income from 
those funds provides enough to keep the 
wolf from the door. Add to these facts 
a complete lack of desire for the white 
man’s way of life, and it is hardly surpriz- 
ing that the Indian is indolent. If he does 
accumulate, he is either eaten out of house 
and home by his relatives, or some white 
man swindles him, or the whole tribe 
ostracizes him as an unsocial, stingy person. 
And when the tribe casts him out, the 
genuine Indian has nowhere to go. 

That Indians are dirty. 

Certainly, some tribes of blanket Indians 
wear dirty clothing and have vermin. 
But the better tribes are very clean. They 
bathe daily, and their bodies are cleaner 
than those of the white men who live about 
them, on the average, for the Indian’s 
favorite bath is the sweat-bath, in which 
he is almost literally boiled. Send a white 
woman into the wilds for a month, and it 
will be found that the squaw looks better 
and is cleaner and neater. 

That Indians are a vanishing race. 

The census gives the lie to this. Some 
tribes were decimated by the plagues which 
followed the Great War. Some are losing 
ground rapidly owing to tuberculosis, 
measles, and venereal disease. But the 
number of persons having Indian blood 
steadily increases. In arecent novel the 
Navaho were represented, pathetically, as 
a vanishing tribe. As a matter of fact, if 
I were to select a tribe which illustrates 
more completely the success of the Indian 
in competition with the whites, the Navaho 
would be my choice. They are numerous, 
they are rich, they are industrious and 
self-supporting, and they are gaining in 
numbers and wealth. Vanishing, indeed! 


That the Indian, has such an inadequate 
language that he is forced to employ signs 
and gestures. 

The sign language, as a matter of fact, 
grew up on the plains to facilitate inter- 
course between tribes speaking different 
languages, precisely because those lan- 
guages were difficult to master. Any one 
who will consult the Handbook of Ameri- 
can Indian Language, issued by the Bureau 
of American Ethnology, will at once reject 
this absurd theory. 

That the Indian was a nomad. 

If the man who goes to the Adirondacks 
in summer and to Florida in winter is a 
nomad, then the plains Indian was a nomad 
too. His movements were as regular, his 
objectives as definite as the white man’s. 
In spring he went to the buffalo range. In 
autumn he returned home to harvest his 
crop of corn or tobacco. In winter he 
went on the hunt again—a jaunt of three 
or four hundred miles—only to return in 
spring and put in his crops. At a certain 
season he went to the mountains to get 
teepee poles; at another season to the trad- 
ing-post for supplies. When wild fruits 
or roots were ripe, he visited the places 
where they grew. Until the buffalo began 
to vanish, he was always on schedule time, 
always at the expected place. Nomads 
have no country. The plains Indians 
fought valiantly to hold theirs. 

That the Indian lived in a wilderness. 

This is the wild conceit of the European, 
who imagines that until he sees a place it 
has not been discovered. The trails of the 
pioneers were laid precisely in the Indians’ 
tracks, and many a modern railroad was 
once a war-path or hunting trail. Even our 
cities commonly stand where the Indian 
preferred to camp. No white man was - 
ever a pathfinder on this continent; the 
roads were ancient when Columbus landed 
here. No doubt the first Tibetan to tread 
the Lincoln Highway will be hailed as 
a great discoverer when he gets back to 
Lhasa. But the people who use the Lin- 
coln Highway daily will only laugh. So 
the Indian laughs when you talk about his 
wilderness. It was simply his familiar 
home country. 

That the Indian is a lonely, unsocial 
creature. 

On the contrary, only imminent starva- 
tion could force the old-time Indians to 
break up their big camps and scatter on 
the hunt. They hated living alone. As 
soon as the hunt was over, they gathered in 
large numbers and enjoyed themselves. 
No people are fonder of dancing, racing, 
gambling, gossip, ceremonies, and social 
life. Whenever possible they go visiting, 
and commonly the agencies are deserted all 
summer long. They gather in large camps, 
and when the ponies have eaten all the 
grass there, the whole party—guests and 
hosts—move on to some other rendezvous. 
Their lives consist entirely of visits, week- 
ends, house-parties (without the house). 

That the Indian knows all about wild 
life. 

The Indian knew only about the life 
that concerned him, the life of the game 
animals he hunted. Otherwise he was 
rather ignorant of nature. A Cheyenne forty 
years old, and aman of importance in his 
tribe, once confided to me that a white 
man had been trying to make a fool of him 
by telling him that caterpillars turned into 
butterflies! He was too smart to swallow 
a lie like that! But you could not lead him 
astray with regard to the habits of deer or 
buffalo. 

That the Indian is cruel and hard- 
hearted. 

_ If your neighbors had burned your wife 
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Write for the FREE book 
on “How to Judge a Used 
Car”’— coupon below! 


First rate Studebaker values 
for the Second buyer 


Pledge to the Public 


on Used Car Sales 


So 


] Every usedcarisconspicuously marked withits 
price in plain figures, and that price, just as the 
price of our new cars, is rigidly maintained. 


2 All Studebaker automobiles which are sold 
as CERTIFIED CARS have been properly 
reconditioned, and carry a 30-day guarantee 
for replacement of defective parts and free 
service on adjustments, 


3 Every purchaser of a used car may,drive it 
for five days, and then, if not satisfied for any 
reason, turn it back and apply the money 
paid as a credit on the purchase of any other 
car in stock—new or used. (It is assumed 

that the car has not been damaged in the 

meantime.) 


—e 


© 1927, The Studebaker Corporation of America 


A Free Book That Will Save You Money 


Experts who buy used cars for Studebaker 
dealers have furnished material for this 
frank and helpful book. No such valuable 
guide was ever before offered at any price. 


The Great Sst eens 


VES the average Studebaker owner 
trades in his car, it is not because he 
has exhausted its mileage possibilities. The 
car has scores of thousands of miles of un- 
used transportation. His sacrifice opens 
the way to an exceptionally good buy for 
somebody else. 

The fact that nearly a thousand Stude- 
baker owners have driven their cars from 
100,000 to 300,000 miles is convincing evi- 
dence of the excess mileage built into Stude- 
baker cars by One-Profit manufacture. 

Buy a cheaply-built new car and you'll 
always know it was cheaply-built. So will 
your neighbors. Buta Certified Studebaker 
will give you satisfaction and pride of 
ownership that no cheaply-built car could 
ever give. 

The famous Studebaker Pledge shown 
here not only expresses the dealer’s con- 
fidence in the enduring performance of 
Studebaker cars, but backs up the quality 
of his own work in reconditioning Certi- 


fied Studebakers. 


Mail this coupon today ! 


Tur STUDEBAKER CORPORATION OF AMERICA | 
Department B95, South Bend, Indiana 


Please send me valuable free booklet, ““How to Judge a Used Car.” | 
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at the stake and made a collection of 
the hands of your babies, you too would 
perhaps develop a streak of ferocity in 
war. Read in Davy Crockett’s savage 
autobiography about the atrocities he 
committed upon helpless Indians. Read 
of the massacres of Blackfoot and Chey- 
enne and Sioux by white troops, when 
women and children were butchered and 
scalped by men in uniform. It is very 
likely that more Indians were scalped by 
white men than whites by Indians. 

That the Indian is quarrelsome. 

Take any big gathering of Indians—even 
where liquor is available. There will be no 
crime, no strife, no disorder. The record 
of Indians for crime to-day would put to 
shame even a humdrum village in New 
Hngland. 

That Christianity and education have 
saved the Indian. 

The Indian, like other people, can only 
be saved by his own virtues, by what is 
Indian in him. They say he is not tena- 
cious, not persistent, that he goes back to 
the blanket. But the missionaries make 
too much of what they have done for the 
Indian, tho in certain respects they have 
bettered his life. As an old Indian agent 
told me, ‘‘The Indians were better Chris- 
tians than we are before the missionaries 
came. For the Indian did not lie or 
steal. He loved his Indian neighbor as 
himself. He took no thought for the mor- 
row. He was reverent, kindly, generous, 
ready to give all he had to the poor. 


THE TEXAS SHERIFF WHO BECAME A 
BRAZILIAN CATTLE KING 


IS territory is larger than Belgium, 

relates Francis Gow Smith, the leader 
of a recent expedition to study the Indians 
of Brazil. Former Sheriff James Ramsey 
is a friend in need to visiting scientists and 
explorers. His ranch at Descalvados, on 
the upper Paraguay River, in the heart of 
South America, was the jumping-off place 
for Theodore Roosevelt when he made his 
famous trip down the River of Doubt, we 
read in the New York Herald Tribune, in 
an article by Mr. Smith under the title, 
“King of the Pampas.’’ We are reminded 
that in Roosevelt’s book, ‘‘Through the 
Brazilian Jungle,’ a tribute is paid to 
“the charms and hospitality of Des- 
ealvados.”’ Moreover: 


Mrs. Marshall Field, recently returned 
from, an interesting expedition in Brazil, 
can testify to Sheriff Ramsey’s unfailing 
aid and hospitality. 

He has played host to explorers like 
Commander Dyott and Col. P. H. Fawcett, 
who are now lost in the Brazilian wilder- 
ness, to scientists like George K. Cherrie, 
the American naturalist. He has freely 
put all the resources of his ranch at the 
disposal of many an, expedition, such as the 
Colorado Museum’s South American party, 
medical experts from the Rockefeller In- 
stitute investigating sleeping-sickness, 
field workers from the Museum of the 
American Indian, Heye Foundation, and 
from the American Museum of Natural 
History. 

The other day I met in New York a 


young American engineer who, while 
erossing Bolivia recently, was attacked by 
Indians, and barely escaped with his life. 
He reached the borders of Descalvados ex- 
shausted by many hardships and adven- 
tures. Ramsey found him, and to the 
‘Sheriff’s hospitality this young American 
attributes his recuperation and successful 
‘return to the States. 

When, after escaping from Captain 
Abilia’s bandits, I lay emaciated and help- 
less from fever in Sao Luiz de Caceres last 
spring, Sheriff Ramsey came all the way up 
from his ranch to see how he could help me. 
The brigands had left me penniless; the 
Sheriff put ample funds at my disposal. 
‘When I was strong enough to move he 
brought me down to his fazenda, there to 
complete my cure. 

About seventy years of age, with iron- 
gray hair and fresh complexion, James 
Ramsey is full six feet of the finest North 
i'Americanism, blending iron nerve, spec- 
itacular daring and lavish generosity. He 
lis a builder of good-will for the United 
‘States in a land of untapped natural riches 
which some day our excess capital will help 
‘develop. The best cattleman that ever 
straddled a horse or roped a steer, a dead 
shot with rifle and revolver, an expert with 
the lariat, a master equestrian, and a relent- 
less tracker of criminals, Ramsey is a pic- 
turesque product of the frontier life of the 
| three greatest American nations. 

In his youth he wore the scarlet coat of 
the Royal Northwest Mounted Police. 
There he was schooled in the famous motto, 
““Get your man!’ He never failed to do 
so; and if it became necessary in those 
early days to pursue a fleeing desperado 
across the border into Dakota, tradition 
has it that young Ramsey took a chance on 
‘international law and pursued his quarry 
tothe end. He got his man. 

Later, for more than a score -of years, 
his name was written large in the annals 
of warfare on our own Southwestern bad 
men. He became one of the most famous 
Texas sheriffs. There was a no-man’s-land 
along the Oklahoma border, where train 
robbers, cattle thieves and desperadoes 
of every type defied the law. James Ram- 
sey made many notable captures there until 
this hotbed of brigandage was wiped out. 


His capture of the notorious bandit, Ed 
Hughes, in the ’90s gives a typical picture 
of Sheriff Ramsey’s courage then and now, 
says Mr. Smith, continuing: 


Hughes had a record of ten years of 
train and stage-coach hold-ups and bank 
robberies. He used his gun freely, and 
uncannily kept out of the hands of the 
law. For many crimes he was wanted— 
and wanted badly. But nobody wanted 
him badly enough to go after him. For 
Hughes had boldly taken up residence in a 
fortified sod house on a little hill. Through 
loopholes his gun commanded the ap- 
proach from all directions. 

Ramsey tried to induce fellow officers 
to assault the place, but they valued their 
skins too highly. So Ramsey decided to 
get his man all by himself. He drove out 
to the concealment of a neighboring gully, 
and thence approached Ed Hughes’s lair 
on foot, acting the inoffensive tramp. At 
the foot of the hill, seeming to discover 
the house unexpectedly, he turned quite 
casually up the slope. 

He knew that a rifle in the hands of a 
dead shot was leveled upon him through a 
loophole. But he never faltered. Hughes 
was completely disarmed by the sherifi’s 
daring. He could not believe any foe would 
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play the fool so hardily. He allowed Ram- 
sey to reach the door and knock. And at 
the knock, Ed opened the door a crack. 

‘“Could you give a hungry feller a cup 
0’ coffee?” asked Sheriff Ramsey. 

Kd Hughes scrutinized him, then, turned 
to prepare a handout. 

“Got you, Ed!” drawled the sheriff. He 
had his gun on the desperado with that 
ineredible speed which later was to save 
his life several times in Brazil. 

By such exploits as this Ramsey worked 
himself out of a job in Texas. Our vanish- 
ing Wild West became far too tame for 
him, and he sought more leeway for his 
talents in Matto Grosso, where he found 
the Wild West in full swing all over again, 
and at its worst. 

Thither he went some fifteen years ago 
and became an assistant on the seven- 
million-acre ranch of the Brazil Land 
and Cattle Company. 
at that time that 150,000 head of cattle 
erazed far and wide over this inland empire 
of plain, swamp, and jungle. Cattle 
rustlers from Bolivia and Paraguay preyed 
at will upon the scattered herds. Their 
depredations were ruining the property. 

Ramsey, soon rising to full charge of the 
ranch, put into effect the relentless methods 
he had learned in Canada and Texas. Asa 
two-gun bandit fighter, who shot from the 
hip and tossed his own life carelessly into 
the balance of every fray, he amazed even 
the turbulent frontiersmen of this land of 
reckless gun-play. 


During Mr. Smith’s visit to Descalvados, 
he has heard many accounts, he tells us, 
of the pitched battles in which Ramsey led 
his cowboys against the rustlers. For 
example: 


Once he was engaged in a moonlight 
round-up of wild steers when an Indian 
runner brought him word of a raid from 
across the frontier. Ramsey and his score 
of vaqueros had been in the saddle all night 
and part of the previous afternoon. But at 
dawn they picked up the rustlers’ trail and 
rode hard all day. And by evening the 
freshening trail told them they were closing 
in on their quarry. 

It was rolling country close to the Para- 
guay River, where scattering forests 
offered protection. Finally Ramsey and 
his cowboys discovered the gang of sixty- 
odd bandits camping in a deep gully. 
Near by a herd of the Sheriff’s cattle was 
surrounded by mounted sentinels. Ram- 
sey’s tired men deployed into a wide 
semicircle, skirmishing forward on foot 
to cut off retreat. Before dawn the Sheriff 
strode forward boldly into the very fringe 
of the desperadoes’ camp. To the startled 
rustlers he was simply a voice in the black- 
ness, calling upon them to surrender. 

A turmoil of oaths and a burst of seat- 
tered firing answered his call; and at this 
signal his men closed in. It was a pitched 
battle in the darkness, twenty men against 
sixty. But the bandits, finding themselves 
under fire from three sides, thought they 
were outnumbered and broke in panic, 
blundering up the rocky glen in a mad 
race for safety. The encircling movement 
had so spread out the Sheriff’s cowboys 
that most of the rustlers escaped. Never- 
theless, next morning several human ears 
were proudly presented to the Sheriff by 
vaqueros, who claimed a bounty for their lull. 


Ly aioe Osuna tee _ meal, dinner at five, was formal. 


| and uncertain schedule. 


For, if ‘‘Get your man!” is the mott 
of the ‘‘Mounties,’’ then ‘‘Get his ear!” 
is the motto of Matto Grosso; and Ramse 
has bowed with reluctance to this long- 
established custom of the country. 

By open warfare on the lawless ae 
from over the border, cattle stealing o 
late years has been wiped out and the 
rustlers either exterminated or held in 
terror away from Ramsey’s domain. And 
hanging on the wall of his ranch you can 
see a long string of dried ears. 4 

How such a pictur esque reign of derring- 
do can have existed in the twentieth | 
century without attracting more atten- 
tion is clear when the isolation of this part. 
of Brazil is understood. When I first 
visited it I traveled eight days from Sao 
Paulo by a train of dirty wooden coaches 
Then I trans- 
ferred to a wood-burning stern-wheeler, — 
sleeping at night in a hammock slung on > 
deck. i 

The few passengers lounged about the 
deck in the morning in pajamas and ate 
breakfast at a long table, still clad in their 
sleeping costumes. But the day’s other 
That is, 
a coat was de rigueur. I sat down in shirt-— 
sleeves, and the waiter refused to serve me. 

The only deck game was shooting al- 
ligators on the mud fiats as we passed. 
Then we ran into a dreary stretch of sand- 
bars and our ship became an amphibian 
creature like the alligators. A long cable 
was carried ahead by hand from the for- 
ward steam-winch and attached to a tree. 
With this we pulled ourselves forward, as 
by our boot-straps, lumbering through the 
mud and shallows. Food gave out and the 


| captain sent men ashore to kill a steer. 


The captains of these river steamers are — 
Sheriff Ramsey’s chief link with the outer 
world. His ranch-house on the brink of the 
Paraguay River is a charming spot, with 
baths and showers and cool verandas. 
But there are no telephones nor telegraphs, 
no motor-cars nor good roads. The river 
captains carry up the mail, and Ramsey 
complains that they often forget to put it 
ashore. 

The house is a two-story white structure, 
with great cool rooms and exposed rafters. 
The walls of the living-room are adorned 
with trophies of the chase—antlered deer 
heads, great skins of the sucuru, or con- 
strieting water-snake, jaguar pelts, and 
beautiful rugs that were worn by puma and 
ocelot. Roosevelt was greatly imprest 
by these hunting treasures, and mentioned 
particularly the skin of the rare small- 
toothed red wolf. Ramsey promised one 
of these choice red wolfskins to Mrs. 
Marshall Field and sent it up in my charge. 

Unlike Roosevelt—whom, by the way, 
he resembles somewhat in features—the 
Sheriff is no hunter, except of men. He 
loves animals too much to kill them, and 
his ranch is overrun by queer pets—a 
score of parrots, a tame fawn, white aigrets, 
and pearl-colored herons with clipt wings. 
A grotesque giant ant-eater may come nos- 
ing up on the porch in search of breakfast; 
and.in the corral you are like to stumble 
over a tame peceary. 


These wild pigs, with their savage tusks, 
by the way, are ordinarily about as dan- 
gerous an animal as you can encounter in 
Matto Grosso, according to Mr. Smith, 
and he goes on to relate this incident: 


Rambling once over the ranch with a dog 
far in the lead, I was attracted to a clearing 
where I heard his frantic yelping. I was 
unarmed, but thinking he had raised merely 
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traight to the land of gold 
led the Overland Trail of ’49 


—the Overland Route today 
follows that direct pathway 


The most dramatic movement of peoples in 
American history took place in 1849-50, year 
of the spectacular gold rush to California. 


The bulk of heroic migration entered Cali- 
fornia by the Overland Trail, crossing the lofty 
Sierra Nevada range close to Lake Tahoe and 
Donner Lake. 


When the western link of America’s first 
railroad to the Pacific Coast was completed in 
1869—Central Pacific Railroad, forerunner of 
Southern Pacific—it followed this direct route 
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Southern Pacific’s ‘San Francisco Overland 
Limited”’ today bears you smoothly over that 
Overland Trail of history—over the Rockies, 
by rail across the Great Salt Lake, through the 
West's wide spaces, over the Sierra, past Amer- 
ican River Canyon, and down across Central 
California,—63 hours, Chicago to San Francisco. 


Only Southern Pacific offers four great 
routes for transcontinental travel 


All four Southern Pacific routes for trans- 
continental travel follow the best natural path- 
ways pioneered by frontiersman and covered 
wagon. In addition to OVERLAND ROUTE: 


SUNSET RouTE, New Orleans to San Diego, Los 
Angeles and San Francisco, crossing Louisiana, Texas, 
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Trail Highway. Enters California by its sunniest 
approach. This is the route of “Sunset Limited,” 
famed round the world. 


GOLDEN STATE RougtE, the direct line from Chicago 
to Southern California via Kansas City, following the 
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Angeles (or San Diego via Carriso Gorge). No train 
excels the distinguished ‘Golden State Limited.’ 
None is faster, Chicago to Southern California. 


SHASTA ROUTE, from the 
Pacific Northwest into Cali- 
fornia via Portland and Crater 
Lake, for travelers to the 
Coast by northern railroads. 
This route, of outstanding 
scenic interest, follows the pi- 
oneer Oregon-California stage 
coach line. It offers the “Cas- 
cade,” notable new train. 


In the historic winter of 1849-50, for a thousand 
miles over prairie and mountain, one pioneer camp- 
fire twinkled to another along the Overland Trail. 


Go one route, return another, 
and see the whole Pacific 
Coast. Stop over anywhere. 
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| a lizard or tapir, rushed into the clearing, 


only to find myself surrounded by a grunt- 
ing herd of wild pigs. The dog was val- 
iantly holding them at bay, but his fate 
was sealed, and my own salvation lay in 
seeking a tree. 

When in a drove these stupidly savage 
beasts fear nothing, and may easily charge 
upon a man, knock him down and gore 
and trample him to death. Such was the 
fate of my dog, which I watched helplessly 
from a tree. There I remained until 
a vaquero, having heard the commotion, 
arrived on horseback with his gun and res- 
cued me. 

Ramsey always goes armed, and to the 
Brazilians his speed on the trigger is proof 
positive that the shooting skill they see in 
American ‘‘movies”’ is a universal accom- 
plishment of the Norte Americanos. But 
oceasionally his boldness has landed him 
in difficulties. There was the case, some 
time ago, when an American in his employ 
was murdered by three vaqueros during 
a quarrel. Ramsey sent a party out to 
capture the murderers. They came back 
with two ears and the report that the third 
man had escaped. 

That was not according to the Ramsey 
tradition. He set out with an Indian 
cowboy to make the third capture himself. 
Trailing the fugitive far through the jungle, 
they cornered him finally in an abandoned 
shack. The Sheriff calmly walked up to 
the door where the desperado stood, equally 
eool. Both were armed, but neither made 
a move to draw. 

The Sheriff expected an easy arrest, but 
he wasn’t dealing with another Ed Hughes, 
and he was reckoning without the catlike 
treachery and agility of these half-breed 
cowboys. It is their boast that anywhere 
within ten feet they can leap on an assailant 
and knife him before he ean pull a gun. 

It was thus that Ramsey’s approach 
was met with bewildering swiftness. <A 
furious leap, a flashing knife—the Sheriff’s 
gun was out with all his old-time rapidity, 
but too slow for once. It clattered to the 
ground; the old man had been slashed 
savagedly in the arm and the knife was 
flashing again to finish him. But when it 
came to the knife, Ramsey’s Indian aid 
was as adept as the cornered desperado. 
A blade sped through the air past Ramsey’s 
ear and drove home in the murderer’s 
throat. 

A stickler for legal methods when avail- 
able, Ramsey sent his savior up to Cuyaba 
to surrender to the authorities. A short 
time later he was back. 

“Have you stood trial?” asked Ramsey. 

*“No,”’ said the Indian. 

“Well, what happened?” 

“TI told them I’d killed a man,” said the 
Indian, ‘‘and they said they’d heard noth- 
ing about it. They said none of the man’s 
friends had made any complaint. What 
happened on ‘the Mister’s’ ranch was all 
right; but they might send for me if any- 
body complained about the killing.” 

They never sent for him. 

Ramsey’s title of honor throughout 
Matto Grosso is ‘‘The Mister.” And his 
words and acts are law throughout his 
vast domain, where there is no other justice 
but his own impeccable variety. 

He allows no pinga, or alcohol, in the 
community he rules; and the practise of 
peonage, by which the fazendeiros keep 
their employees in debt—and hence in 
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slavery—is anathema to him. He sells 
food and clothing to his employees, as 
_ others do, but he sells at cost; and if a 
cowboy can not pay, he prefers to give 
him what he needs rather than allow him 
to get in debt. 

The moonlight round-ups of wild cattle 
are the most interesting feature of life at 
Desealvados to-day. Some seventy thou- 
sand head of wild cattle roam the wilder- 
ness, lying in the shade of the dense jungles 
during the day and coming out to graze on 
the plains at night. 

At round-up time, in the dry season, 
Ramsey leads a troop of picturesque cow- 
boys out to distant corrals. They are 
mostly Indians or halfbreeds, with lean, 
hard faces under slouch hats. When the 
leader locates a herd, he signals to his 
fellows. The cowboys close in between 
the herd and the nearest patch of jungle 
and stampede them, in the opposite direc- 
tion. Then their amazing horsemanship 
and skill with the lariat comes into play. 

In a mad turmoil of horse and man and 
steer, racing across the moonlit plain, the 
fleeing steers are lassoed, brought to earth 
and then tied to tame cattle brought up by 
another band. To the tune of a monoto- 
nous chant that sounds like ‘‘Chaw—chaw 
—chaw”’ they are driven to the corral. 

Active still, despite his advanced years, 
Ramsey is on the ground at every big 
round-up. On one oceasion, in a strenuous 
tussle with a rebellious cow, he was hurled 
against the branch of a tree and fell stunned 
to the ground. His vaqueros rescued 
him from trampling hoofs, but the loss of 
sight in one eye remains a memento of his 
adventure—a more painful one than the 
- gunshot, wound from his Texas man-hunt 
days, or the knife slashes from his later 
fights with desperadoes in Brazil. 

After the round-up the roped cattle are 
herded down to the xarqueiada and there 
eonverted into rarque, or dried beef. It 
takes the cowboys only a few moments to 
slaughter and skin a cow; and at this season 
the Paraguay River runs red with blood. 
Hence it is, incidentally, that the Sheriff 
offers a modern bath and shower to guests. 
For the Paraguay River, always infested 
with the carnivorous piranha fish, is fairly 
alive with them in the neighborhood of the 
Descalvados slaughter-house. 

Sheriff Ramsey was born near Mon- 
treal. The lure of adventure in his youth 
led him into the Northwest Mounted. 
After half a dozen years of service he went 
to Texas and was employed on various 
ranches, where he made a splendid record 
in the exposing of employees who were re- 
branding cattle and driving them off to sell 
for their own profit. During this period he 
became a naturalized citizen and was made 
sheriff, his headquarters being in the town 
of Miami, near the Oklahoma border. 


Windfall.—An honest speeder had just 
hit a dog and had returned to settle his 
damages, if possible. He looked at the 
dog a moment and addrest the man with 
a gun. 

“Looks as if I’d killed yer dog.” 

“Certainly looks that way.” 

‘Very valuable dog?” 

“Not very.” 

“Will five dollars be enough?” 

““Well—I guess so.” 

‘Sorry to have broken up your hunt,” 
said the motorist pleasantly as he handed 
the owner a crisp five-dollar bill. 

“T wasn’t going hunting—jest going out 
in the woods to shoot the dog.”— Tawney 
Kat. 
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THE PRESENT STATUS OF TELEPATHY 
t OT proven” is the verdict ren- 

dered by Kenneth Wilcox Payne, 
who contributes what would appear to be 
a thorough and fair-minded analysis to 
Popular Science Monthly (New York, Febru- 
ary). Despite some yet unexplained phe- 
nomena and the occurrence of a few re- 
markable successes in recent tests, Mr. 
Payne concludes that the majority of 
scientific men are justified in withholding 
their assent from an acknowledgment that 
there is any direct influence of mind on 
mind. Writes Mr. Payne: 


While American engineers were perfect- 
ing transatlantic telephony by radio, an 
engineer in Paris was attempting a still 
more marvelous communication. He was 
trying to send messages to persons in New 
York by the direct action of mind on 
mind by telepathy. 

He now reports seven successes out of 
twenty-two experiments. Various ideas, 
such as the mental picture of a loving cup 
with handles shaped like antlers, have been 
intensively visualized in Paris and simul- 
taneously perceived, so we are told, by 
persons of telepathic powers in America. 

The organizer of this experiment is René 
Warcollier, a chemical engineer of standing. 
In New York he has had the collaboration 
of Dr. Gardner Murphy, psychologist of 
Columbia University and one of the three, 
best-informed students of telepathy in 
this country. Warcollier has gathered 
together twenty-five persons who, he says, 
can send and receive thoughts over long 
distances. Dr. Murphy has discovered 
six Americans who can do the same thing— 
or seem to. 

But Warcollier considers telepathy es- 
tablished as a power in human nature; 
while Murphy, after three years’ exhaustive 
experiment, considers nothing proved. 

Laboratory attempts to demonstrate 
more complicated forms of telepathy have 
had negative results. Two psychologists, 
however, found certain peculiar mysteries 
which leave the subject still a fascinating 
field of research. Dr. Murphy is one of 
these two. 

Still, Dr. Murphy says his experiments 
would have to be continued for months 
before anything could be proved, and one 
principle of scientific research must be kept 
clearly in mind. 

This principle is stated by Prof. Carl 
Murchison, head of the department of 
psychology at Clark University. 

“Tn all fields of science,’’ says Professor 
Murchison, ‘‘the results of any careful 
experiment can be duplicated anywhere in 
the world by equally competent investiga- 
tors. This is not the case in psychic re- 
search. Until results can be duplicated by 
others, the scientific world will have noth- 
ing but skepticism for the claims of psychic 
researchers.” 

Twelve of the foremost psychologists in 
America have exprest the same \iew to me 
in. the last month. 

‘““But,”’ say the psychical researchers, 
““the evidence for telepathy rests on thou- 
sands of cases reliably reported during the 
last forty years. The evidence is strong 
enough to have convinced many very dis- 
tinguished persons.” 

Then the only question is how significant 
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we may consider the types of evidence which 
have swayed these brilliant minds. 

They have been won over either by, first, 
some personal experience; secondly, the 
study of collected cases as published in 
many books; thirdly, the demonstrations of 
professional mind-readers; or, fourthly, 
their interpretation of results in laboratory 
experiments. 

Lately I have gone over these four types 
of evidence with Dr. G. H. Estabrooks, of 
the Psychology Department at Colgate 
University, considered to know more 
about telepathy than any one else in 
America. 

As to the first type, he points out that 
we are so frequently deceived in our ob- 
servation and understanding of personal ex- 
periences as to make any case of the kind 
practically worthless to science. 

As for the demonstrations of professional 
mind-readers, these are almost universally 
admitted to be fraudulent. The majority 
of the professionals do not even claim 
their results are more than clever trickery. 

Dr. Coover says that if telepathy- can 
ever be proved, it must be in the psycholo- 
gist’s laboratory, where all conditions can 
be controlled and minute observation can 
be applied and properly recorded at the 
time. 


There have been four notable laboratory 
tests in this country, Mr. Payne reports. 
Three have shown only negative results. 
In the most comprehensive of all, those by 
Dr. Coover at Leland Stanford, 200 stu- 
dents were put through ten thousand tests 
in which the experimenter drew a card and 
sometimes looked at it and attempted to 
transmit the idea of it to the subject. Out 
of 5,135 cases in which the experimenter 
actually looked at the card and endeavored 
to transmit its name, there were 153 com- 
plete successes. We read further: 


The successes were so close to the num- 
ber of correct guesses to be expected from 
the theory of probability (128) that Dr. 
Coover decided nothing but chance had 
operated. 

Dr. Coover’s negative results were 
paralleled by Dr. L. T. Troland, at Har- 
vard, who also used playing cards with no 
greater success. 

Then Dr. Murphy took up the subject, 
and he says: 

“The great bulk of my work has yielded 
results closely comparable to those of Dr. 
Coover; that is, the vast majority of suc- 
cesses offer no difficulties of explanation in 
terms of coincidence.” 

The fourth set of laboratory experiments 
was carried out by Dr. Estabrooks at Har- 
vard. He picked his subjects at random 
from among friends and students. He 
directed them to name a card every time 
an automatic time signal clicked. 

Eighty-three subjects named the color 
correctly 938 times; if their guesses were 
determined by chance alone, they should 
have named it correctly only 830 times. 
They named the suit correctly 473 times, 
chance of correct guess being 415 times. 

Carefully analyzing his results in several 
different ways, Dr. Estabrooks concluded 
that the figures simply could not be ex- 
plained merely by coincidence. And that 
there seemed to be some unknown human 
faculty underlying the correct naming 
was implied by one odd cireumstanee. The 
students, in naming the first ten cards 
“transmitted,” were uniformly more suc- 
cessful than the second ten. If they 
named only by chance, there should have 
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been no element of fatigue. If there was 
some human. power involved, fatigue would 
be explained. 

Furthermore, in one series of tests, a 
moment of rest was allowed between the 
name of the first and second tens. The 
second ten were named more successfully 
than in other series, which were run off 
without a rest period. 

3ut even in Dr. Estabrooks’s experi- 
ments there are circumstances that leave 
room for doubt. The negative results in 
three elaborate experiments seem to 
counterbalance the unexplained phenomena 
of the other. 

‘Recently radio has been used in an 
effort to test mass telepathy. Sir Oliver 
Lodge directed such an experiment in 
London, announcing by radio the moment 
at which several persons in a locked room 
were concentrating upon certain un- 
deseribed objects. Out of the 25,000 
listeners who next day sent in guesses as 
to these objects, so few were correct that 
only one conclusion could be drawn: 
Neither telepathy nor the theory of proba- 
bility governed the results. 

Prof. Robert H. Gault, of Northwestern 
University, conducting a similar radio 
experiment in Chicago, reports negative 
findings. As Jastrow says: 

‘“‘Tf we consider telepathy as a scientific 
hypothesis, the best we can say is that it is 
still on trial, with the odds enormously 
against it.’ 


OVERCOATS FOR LIVING CELLS 


HI! cells which make up the human 

body owe much of their ability to look 
out for themselves to overcoats of a fatty 
material mixed with a kind of alcohol. 
This was suggested to the American Philo- 
sophical Society, in Philadelphia recently, 
by Dr. Daniel T. McDougal, head of the 
Laboratory of Plant Physiology of the 
Carnegie Institution of Washington. Says 
Dr. E. BE. Free’s Week’s Science (New 
York): 


One of the important properties of living 
cells is their ability to exclude some ma- 
terials and to take in others, apparently at 
the cell’s own will and without any very 
definite relation to the physical or chemical 
properties of the substances available for 
admission. Dr.- McDougal has already 
won distinction by devising an ‘‘artificial 
cell”? with which some of these properties of 
real cells can be studied. . He has now dis- 
covered that a substance called lecithin, 
known to be present in the blood and body 
cells and of a fatty nature, is important to 
the admission of food or other substances 
into living cells; as is also a second sub- 
stance called cholesterol, which belongs 
to the chemical class of the alcohols. 
Devising a method to include these two 
substances in the outer jellylike layer of 
his artificial cells, Dr. McDougal finds 
that the cells thus covered operate much 
more nearly like real cells than does an 
artificial cell from which these two sub- 
stances are omitted. The importance of 
these same two materials in the human 
body had already been. emphasized on 
physiological grounds by Dr. C. B. de M. 
Sajous of Philadelphia, a deduction which 
Dr. MeDougal’s experiments now confirm. 
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FARMING BY BALLOON 

ss a new Italian invention is adopted, 

farmers may do their plowing followed 
across the fields by a balloon as observa- 
tion balloons hovered over the armies 
during the war, according to Dr. E. E. 
Free’s Week’s Science (New York). We 
read: 


The new device is an attempt to get 
around what has always been a serious 
difficulty in plowing or reaping or doing 
other farm work by electricity. In many 
modern countries the electricity is avail- 
able at low cost, and electric motors will 
pull the plows. The difficulty is that the 
plow must drag along behind it the cable 
through which the electric current is sup- 
plied. It is seldom possible to criss-cross 
a field with trolley wires, like those which 
take the current to street-cars, and to 
provide electric plows with storage bat- 
teries is too costly and adds too much 
weight to the plow. To meet this situation 
Italian inventors have devised the expedi- 
ent of supporting the necessary electric 
cable on a small balloon filled with hydro- 
gen gas. This is expected to follow the 
plow as it moves along and to supply it 
with current, the other end of the cable 
being looped down to the permanent cur- 
rent supply at one end of the field. The 
eable itself is made of lightweight alumi- 
num, which will earry the electricity as 
well ‘as copper or better. What is to be 
done when a storm comes up and blows 
away the balloon or when the hydrogen 
gas leaks out of it and lets the cable down 
on, the farmer’s head, the inventors do not 
say. At least, the invention shows a 
laudable ambition to elevate the farming 
business. 


THE ANATOMY OF A BLIZZARD 


NE of the earliest descriptions of what 
we now call a blizzard was written by 
Henry Ellis, who made a voyage to Hudson 
Bay in the year 1746, and wintered near 
York Factory. He speaks of the north- 
west wind as being exceedingly trying, not 
only on account of the intense cold but also 
owing to the air being filled with fine, hard 
particles of snow, which made it almost 
unbearable. This quotation is due to 
Charles Fitzhugh Talman, who, in his 
Science Service feature, Why the Weather? 
goes on as follows: 


Ellis did not use the word ‘“‘blizzard,”’ 
and the history of this word is shrouded in 
obseurity. There have been many specu- 
lations about its origin. According to the 
meteorologist Ferrel, the word may have 
originated among the Germans of Dakota, 
who are said to have called such winds 
“‘blitzartig,’’ meaning “‘lightninglike,’’ from 
which ‘‘blizzard”’ arose as a corruption. 
Frank H. Vizetelly, the lexicographer, says 
it is an old English term, while some cur- 
rent encyclopedias state that, in the form 
“bleasard,”’ it is still current in the dialect 
of Lancashire. No mention of it occurs, 
however, in Wright’s huge “‘ English Dialect 
Dictionary.’’ In this country the word, 
in its present sense, has been traced back 
only to the sixties of the last century. The 
true blizzard is a combination of high wind, 
intense cold, and an abundanee of fine snow 
in the air. In recent years there has been 
a tendency to apply the word ‘‘blizzard”’ 
indiscriminately to any heavy snow-storm, 
accompanied by more or less wind. Of 
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genuine blizzards the worst are undoubt- 
edly those that prevail on the shores of 
Antaretica, as described in Sir Douglas 


Mawson’s “The Home of the 


Blizzard.”’ 


book, 


STEPS TOWARD SYNTHETIC LIFE- 
COMPOUNDS 
UGAR having now been built out of 
gas and water in the laboratory, by 
a process closely resembling that taking 


place daily in growing plants, an edito- 


rial writer in the New York Times in- 
quires how far this process is to go, and 
quotes various authorities to show that 
the most astonishing results are not with- 
out the bounds of possibility. We read: 


No chemist ever studied the effect of 
light on vegetation without being struck 
by the subtlety and complexity of a process 
of which he sees only the grosser stages. 
Every stem and leaf is a laboratory in 
which nature builds up a new woody fiber, 
starches, sugars and proteids to take the 
place of those destroyed in the struggle for 
existence. Builds up out of what? So 
far as sugar is concerned, out of nothing 
but carbon, dioxid and water irradiated by 
the sun—out of nothing but gases and light. 

Now comes Prof. E. C. C. Baly, of 
Liverpool University, and produces sugar 
synthetically in his laboratory by exactly 
the same process, according to an item in 
Nature. He turns the chemically powerful 
ultra-violet rays of a lamp on quartz 
vessels of water in which carbon dioxid is 
dissolved, and which contains either iron 
or aluminum compounds—catalysts that 
provide a large, active surface. He obtains 
sugar! The proceeding is not wholly new. 
Probably the late Daniel Berthelot was the 
first to synthesize sugar thus. Professor 
Baly’s achievement is notable because he 
has mimicked nature with greater fidelity; 
for in some of his experiments he used 
colored catalysts as substitutes for the 
green chlorophyl of plants. 

On the strength of his own success, 
Berthelot argued that ‘‘ Theoretically there 
is no reason why we should not conceive 
a day when we shall produce some of our 
cereals and vegetables in ultra-violet ray 
factories and manufacture foodstuffs out 
of nothing but the gases of the air.” J. B. 
S. Haldane, the imaginative biologist of 
Oxford, is even more emphatic. He 
predicts that in the next century ‘‘sugar 
and starch will be about as cheap as saw- 
dust,” and foresees us making protein in 
the factory out of coal and atmospheric 
nitrogen, so that ‘‘agriculture will become 
a luxury and mankind will be completely 
urbanized.” 

Protein is the very basis of protoplasm, 
the first rung in the ladder of biologic 
evolution. Can it be that life will be 
created in the laboratory by some future 
Frankenstein? L. A. Whyte, a physical 
chemist, considers the possibility in his 
recently published ‘‘Archimedes.” He 
reassures us that time is of the very es- 
sence of any process whereby life is 
created. Granted that electrons can be 
so juggled that atoms of any desired 
system can be built up, it takes time, much 
time, to construct the molecular pattern, cf 
a living colloidal mass. The metal silver 
is normally crystalline, but if silver vapor 


is condensed too quickly the atoms will 
not have time to arrange themselves sym- 
metrically and merely pile up In an amor- 
phous mass. Hence it is his guess that 
nature may have taken millenniums to 
produce the simplest cellular organism. 
As for higher forms of life, they can be 
built up only by the slow process of 
organic heredity or of repeated reproduc- 
tion. It is shortage of time that must 
curb the ambitious scientist in his haste to 
create a homunculus. That it should have 
taken probably a million years to produce 
a university professor of mathematics is 
merely proof that only the synthetic 
alchemy of time ‘‘can build up organisms, 
each bearing within itself a long heredity.” 


RELATIONS OF BRAINS AND BRAWN 
HYSICAL and mental aptitudes are 
at least positively related, altho not 

closely connected, concludes Dr. A. A. 

Mumford, medical officer of the Manchester 

Grammar School, England, as the result 

of a detailed inquiry over a period of 

years at his institution. The physique 
both of the scholarly and of the athletic 
boy tends to be superior to that of the 
average boy, and the better scholars tend 
to have a better physique than the scholars 
less distinguished. In both cases the 
superiority appears to lie, not in muscular 
development, weight, and so forth, but 

in better breathing capacity and the im- 

proved body-build which results. These 

conditions enable the boy to endure the 
stresses involved in hard mental as well as 
hard physical activity, says The British 

Medical Journal (London): 


Dr. Mumford gives an_ interesting 
account of the annual body measurements 
taken for over forty years. He was led 
to consider from a new point of view tke 
common division of bodily exertises into 
those of strength, endurance, agility, and 
speed—namely, that of the different forms 
of body-build which are required for various 
excellences, and all of which may be com- 
prehended in the term ‘‘physical fitness.” 
He sees a danger if that term is taken 
indiscriminately, as a general certificate 
of security against disease or a guaranty 
of health. Physical fitness may be of more 
than one kind. The school medical officer, 
he thinks, should appreciate how wide are 
the differences in the desired physical 
equipment for different individuals, having 
regard to their present school life and 
their anticipated career. He should not 
only make a routine physical examination 
by measurements and tests, but should 
compare the results of such examination 
with the boys’ mental progress as reported 
by the masters. Class work in school 
calls for the activity of the same bodily 
organs, and to some extent the same tissues, 
as do physical exercises, tho, of course, 
in a different way and to a different 
degree. Altho undue absorption in either 
mental or physical activity involves damage 
to the powers thus overstimulated and 
danger from underdevelopment of the 
powers neglected, yet the proper exercise 
of physical powers is not only quite 
compatible with, but probably very bene- 
ficial to, the cultivation of mental powers. 
Dr. Mumford proceeded to give the results 
of an inquiry extending over twenty years 
upon a number of boys who gained en- 
trance scholarships at Oxford or Cam- 
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Illustration painted from authoritative governmental photographs 


THE RISE OF PREVENTIVE MEDICINE 


On y a few months ago the Mississippi River overflowed its 
banks. And, seeking refuge from its swollen, yellow waters, 
millions of men, women and children were thrown together, 
homeless, helpless, often starving—subsisting for a period under 
the most primitive conditions. ~ 


Fifty years ago, disease would have flared up inevitably. 
Contagious diseases, spreading through the camps of refugees, 
would soon have threatened the entire country. Then the Mis- 
sissippi disaster, dreadful as it already was, would have assumed 
terrifying proportions under the grim shadow of pestilence. 

But instead, from every part of the country, by automobile 
and train and airplane, vaccines and antitoxins in tiny, precious 
vials came to the flooded regions. Organized bands worked day 
and night, inoculating, vaccinating, applying all the available 
knowledge of preventive medicine to avert the peril of contagion. 
And their labor was successful. At no time was disease ever a 
threat outside of the stricken area. 
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The rise of preventive medicine has been swift indeed. Two 
generations have not gone by since Pasteur proved to the world 
that it was within the power of man to conquer conta- 
gious disease. And already typhoid, yellow fever, cholera, 
diphtheria, smallpox, scarlet fever—many of our worst enemies 
_—have been mastered. 


More important still, we are no longer satisfied merely to 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION 


Continued 


bridge, for the most part in open competi- 


tion. The results again went to show 
that there was a general tendency for 
those boys who were accelerated in school 
progress to show acceleration also in 
physical robustness, particularly in the 
rate at which they acquired fuller respira- 
tory power. These scholarship-winning 
boys tended to display an accelerated 
physical growth compared with the average 
boy. That they also possest a slightly 
better physical frame was shown by the 
fact that the acceleration in the growth 
of chest girth—and therefore in breathing 
capacity—was most pronounced among 
those who obtained first-class honors in the 
university examinations, as distinct from 
the second or third class, and Dr. Mumford 
thought this indicated that these boys were 
capable of maintaining a higher level of 
working capacity with less strain as a result 
of the combination of higher mental ability 
with superior physique. An attempt was 
also made to find out whether the scholar- 
ship-winning boys, besides displaying energy 
which could be directed toward successful 
study, also showed special excellence in 
games and sports. It was found that out 
of 700 prizes competed for by 7,000 boys, 
seventy-three had been taken by members 
of this group of 215 boys who also possest 
special mental ability. 


RADIO AND THE WEATHER 


O variation in the intensity of radio 

when the earth is saturated from 
prolonged rains and when droughts prevail 
has been observed by the U. S. Bureau of 
Standards. Observations lead to the 
conclusion that snow and ice on the ground 
in winter are not responsible for the in- 
creased strength of the signals entering our 
radio receivers. This unexpected result, 
we are told by the Boston Globe, explodes 
the hitherto accepted ideas that were based 
largely on the work of Reich—a German 
scientist. We read: 


What happens in the upper atmosphere, 
and not what occurs at the surface of the 
ground makes the difference in the intensity 
of radio signals. Dr. L. W. Austin, of the 
Bureau of Standards, after studying the 
relationship between weather phenomenon 
and the vagaries of radio waves, has drawn 
some significant conclusions. The experi- 
ments which he conducted are probably the 
only ones to have extended over a sufficient 
duration of time—nearly six years—to 
afford reliable results upon which to base 
conclusions, 

“From these observations,’ indicates 
Dr. Austin, ‘‘it has appeared that the large 
signal variations in winter are far too 
sudden to be explained as due to the freez- 
ing and thawing of the ground, and that 
they are obviously not connected with the 
coming and going of the surface ice and 
snow. It was, therefore, believed that 
they must be due to changes in the econdi- 
tions in the upper atmosphere, which were 
connected in some unknown way with the 
temperature changes at the earth’s surface. 
This explanation still seems to us probable. 

““The cursory examination of our data 
since 1921 has not thus far shown any 
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certain correlation between daylight radio 
transmission and humidity, pressure, cloudi- 
ness, or rainfall, nor with the direction of 
the earth’s magnetic field.” 

While the approximately 25,000,000 
broadcast listeners are not searching for 
seientifie data as proof that cold weather 
Improves radio reception, there is at least 
curious interest in the reports of the Bureau 
of Standards that there is a measured 
strengthening of radio signals with the 
approach of winter. Dr. Austin states: 

“The results of daily observations, now 
extending over more than three years, 
show an undoubted influence of tempera- 
ture on the propagation of radio waves 
observable not only during the great 
temperature changes during the cold waves 
of winter, but also to a lesser degree during 
the more gradual changes at other seasons. 

“‘Tt is found, in general, that an increase 
in temperature tends to decrease the signal 
strength, and that a decrease in tempera- 
ture tends to produce stronger signals. 
While this is a general tendency, radio 
transmission is such a complex phenomenon 
that other influences frequently mask the 
temperature effect, especially in summer.”’ 

The effect of cloudiness on radio trans- 
mission, the influence of magnetic storms 
on radio signals, and similar natural phe- 
nomena have been the subject of other 
investigators. For example, Dr. J. H. 
Dellinger, L. E. Whittemore, and S. Kruse, 
in cooperation with the American Radio 
Relay League, in experiments extending 
over several months, found slightly better 
night broadeasting transmission parallel 
to the isobars and isotherms [lines of equal 
air-pressure and temperature] than at right- 
angles to them. Their observations also 
confirmed the conclusion of Dr. A. Hoyt 
Taylor, of the Bellevue Naval Research 
Laboratory, that night reception was 
generally better following days of general 
cloudiness. 

Lloyd Espenschied, C. N. Anderson, and 
Austin Bailey, all of the Bell Telephone 
laboratories, in experiments made on 
transatlantic radio signals, found that 
magnetic storms greatly reduced the in- 
tensity of night reception, and slightly 
increased the intensity by day. This 
effect, according to their observations, is 
ereater at shorter wave-lengths than at 
longer wave-lengths. The daylight long- 
wave measurements of the Bureau of 
Standards—on a wave-length of 9,000 
meters—indicated that in the daytime, at 
least, only the very severe magnetic storms 
produce observable variations in signal 
intensity. On shorter wave-lengths, the 
effects appear to be much greater, and 
the Bureau of Standards anticipates that the 
influence of magnetic storms and solar 
activity in the broadcast range will prob- 
ably be found to be very marked. 

In a general discussion of the relations 
between radio and natural phenomena, 
Dr. Austin points out the complexity of 
the whole subject, and suggests the danger 
of drawing conclusions of a sweeping 
nature. To quote this radio authority: 

‘Connections may conceivably be looked 
for between radio signal intensity and 
most of meteorological phenomena, air tem- 
perature, pressure, humidity, cloudiness, 
rainfall, etc., while there may be also 
differences in the transmission parallel 
and perpendicular to the isobars and iso- 
therms. Ground conditions are known 
qualitatively to influence transmission, 
especially in the daytime. 

“The possible influences of magnetic 
storms, solar activity, and transmission 
parallel and perpendicular to horizontal 
components of the earth’s magnetic field 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION 


Continued 


also offer hopeful lines of investigation. 
Many of these possible correlations have 
been curiously examined in the past, but 
experience shows that long-continued series 
of observations, in general extending over 
at least a year, are necessary to give 
results of any great value in most lines of 


comparison. In addition, it must be 
recognized that the influences of the various 
phenomena on radio may differ vastly as 
different wave-lengths are examined. | 

“The complexity of the investigations is 
further inereased by the fact that it is 
conceivable in some correlations that the 
actions during daylight and darkness, and 
also at different seasons of the year may 
not be at all the same.” 


CHESTNUT VACCINE STILL 
EXPERIMENTAL 


HE report that a vaccine able to check 

the chestnut-tree blight had been dis- 
covered by a Pennsylvania botanist rejoiced 
the heart of Mr. Wickes Wamboldt, of 
Asheville, North Carolina. Writing to the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture for con- 
firmation, he was informed by the experts 
there that the vaccine was yet in the ex- 
perimental stage, and that the complete 
extinction of the blight is not yet. Mr. 
Wickes voices his disappointment thus in 
the Asheville Times: 


Personally I was glad over the news that 
I wrote to the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture for confirmation. By return mail I 
received a reply from W. A. Taylor, Chief 
of Uncle Sam’s Bureau of Plant Industry. 
Mr. Taylor put a damper on my satisfac- 
tion with these remarks: 

“Tt is our understanding that this treat- 
ment of trees to immunize them against the 
blight is still entirely in an experimental 
stage. The preliminary results claimed by 
Dr. Zimmerman are very interesting, but 
our information on this experiment indi- 
cates that detailed tests must be carried 
through before the value of his method is 
elther proved or disproved.”’ 

Mr. Taylor goes on to say: ‘‘This Bureau 
has carried out a large number of experi- 
ments in its efforts to control the disease, 
but due to the unusually high virulence of 
the fungus no practical treatment has been 
devised which can be recommended to the 
owner of native American chestnut growth. 
We are continuing our search for more 
practical methods of control, and we expect 
to continue to keep in touch with the work 
which is being carried on by private in- 
dividuals such as Dr. Zimmerman. Just 
as has been the case with many other 
diseases, we find that the most practical 
method of growing chestnuts is to locate 
and plant strains in which the resistance 
to the disease is either naturally present 
in the wild state of the trees or can be de- 
veloped by plant breeding.”’ 

Apparently our grand old historic chest- 
nut trees are doomed to extinction. Per- 
haps, in course of time, as Mr. Taylor sug- 
gests, a chestnut will be developed that 
will be blight-resisting. But that is a guess. 
Please do not raise our hopes only to dash 
them to earth; we do not like to have our 
hopes treated that way—and science is 
always doing that thing to our hopes. 
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this extract from Samuel Johnson’s “Vanity of 
Human Wishes” is printed. 


Conveniently Compiled and Indexed 


For Ready Reference 


The effort of the editor, who has most admirably 
succeeded, was to make this collection of quotations 
the most complete and the most authoritative that has 
ever been gathered within the covers of a book. 


Storehouse of the Greatest Thoughts 
of the World’s Greatest Thinkers 


The manifold subjects which it treats are grouped 
under alphabetically arranged headings, starting with 
*‘Abhorrence”’ and running through to ‘‘Zephyrs.” 
There are, for instance: 


350 quotations on ‘‘War,’’ including striking 
phrases coined in the World War; 444 quotations 
on “‘Love’’; 334 on ‘‘Life’’; 235 on ‘‘Women’’; 
139 on ‘‘Man.’”’ These figures convey some idea 
of the GIGANTIC SCOPE of the work. 


Every foreign phrase given is accompanied by the 
English translation. 


Book With 3,000 Authors 


_A most comprehensive alphabetic concordance 
gives the page number on which the words appear in 
the text; an alphabetic list of the 3,000 authors quoted 
tells who they were, when they flourished, date of 
birth—and death if deceased; and there is a topical 
index of the 1,036 headings with cross references. 

“HOYT’S NEW CYCLOPEDIA OF PRAC- 
TICAL QUOTATIONS” is 7 x 10 inches, contains 
1,374 pages, and is handsomely bound, with 
gilt lettering. In usefulness this book will 
occupy a position of importance next to the 
dictionary. 

Prices: Cloth binding, $7.50, net; Buckram, $8.50; 
three-quarter Morocco, $12.50; Full Morocco, $15.00. 
Postage 32c. extra. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers 


354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 


WHY NOT TRAIN THE APE? 


“| ieee and intelligent chimpanzees, 

running errands for their masters, car- 
rying baggage in the railway stations, 
serving as watchmen in city buildings or 
plowing in the farmers’ fields, sweeping the 
floors or washing the windows in homes, 
are among the biological ‘‘might-have- 
beens”? suggested by a recent remark of 
Dr. W. Reid Blair, head of the New York 
Zoological Park and student of Animal 
intelligence, before a section meeting of the 
New York Academy of Medicine. Says 


Dr. E. E. Free’s Week’s Science (New 
York): 


; Even in its present state the chimpanzee 
is, Dr. Blair believes, the most intelligent 
of animals next to man. If primitive man 
had happened, he remarked, to select 
chimpanzees for domestication instead of 
dogs; if these clever and affectionate apes 
had enjoyed the long centuries of human 
companionship which has been the lot of 
the dog, it is impossible to say how greatly 
their intelligence might have developed. 
Centuries of effort to breed the most in- 
telligent varieties of apes, just as breeders 
have produced kinds of dogs for special 
purposes like running or hunting, would 
have added still further to the ape’s mental 
powers. The brain of the chimpanzee is 
of much the same kind, Dr. Blair believes, 
as the brain of man, and the animal would 
probably profit greatly by human con- 
tacts. The fact that chimpanzees escaped 
human control and still remain free crea- 
- tures of the forest may seem sentimentally 
admirable, but it was perhaps the ape’s 
greatest misfortune, as well as one of 
man’s. 


ASTRONOMERS SAY SUN WILL 
COLLAPS=2 


HE great bubble of flaming gas which 

is our sun, and upon which all life on 
earth depends, may begin at any moment 
to collapse to a fraction of its present size 
and heat, leaving the earth frozen and un- 
inhabitable. This is the startling con- 
clusion reached by the British astronomer, 
Prof. J. H. Jeans, in a recent communica- 
tion to the Royal Astronomical Society. 
Says Dr. H. E. Free, in his Week’s Science 
(New York): 


Professor Jeans has been engaged for 
several years in mathematical studies of 
the life history of a star, as determined by 
the setting free of energy inside it from the 
disintegration of the atoms of matter. All 
stars, he believes, go through a similar 
history. The final stage of this history is 
a star of the type called ‘‘white dwarfs,” 
several of which are known. ‘These stars 
emit relatively little heat, so that when our 
sun reaches this period of its history we 
will receive too little heat and light for life 
to persist. His calculations and diagrams 
indicate, Dr. Jeans points out, ‘“‘that our 
sun is perilously near to the dangerous 
left-hand edge of the main sequence (of 
stars), so that its collapse into a feebly 
luminous white dwarf may start at any 
instant.’”’ Fortunately, an astronomer’s 
‘“‘instant’’ is a long time, perhaps measur- 
able in millions of years, so immediate 
apprehension is unnecessary. Optimists 
may remember that the theories of Dr. 
Jeans’s rest on many assumptions about the 
nature of stars and of atoms. 
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The Ponsell enables you to 
refinish your floors and in 
addition keep them in per= 

fect condition afterward. 


It puts an end to work on 
hands and knees. It makes 
scrubbing, waxing and pol- 
ishing ridiculously easy. 


No strength is needed to 
operate the machine. You 
guide it by raising or low- 
ering the handle. 


It is not necessary to move 
your furniture. The Pon- 
sell gets under tables, 
chairs and other objects 
without the least difficulty. 


It gets into corners; pol- 
ishes right up to the base- 
board. You can control its 
movements to the smallest 
fraction of an inch. 


SCRAPE and REFINISH 
YOUR FLOORS yourself 


This amazing little machine does all the heavy work—scrapes, 
sandpapers, refinishes—then keeps your floors in perfect con- 
‘dition forever after— costs but a fraction of one refinishing job. 


OT a mere shining up of the old 

homely surface, but an entirely new 
surface... applied after scraping off the 
old one. 


The cost is but a fraction of ordinary 
methods... much less than a floor con- 
tractor’s charge. 


An amazing new machine which plugs 
into an electric light socket like a 
vacuum cleaner, and requires no more 
skill to operate, enables you to do the job 
yourself It takes off completely the old 
varnish or shellac . . 
to velvet smoothness . . . vigorously rubs 
in coats of wax. . . then polishes the wax 
to a lovely lustre. 


The change in your floors astonishes 
you. They look like new. Not only that— 
but they stay that way, for the machine 
takes care of them forever after. A few 
minutes’ occasional polishing, an annual or 
semi-annual rewaxing (operations absurdly 
easy), and your floors become the constant 
envy and admiration of your friends. 


In addition, the Ponsell Floor Machine 
takes care of your other floors. It gives 
linoleum a lustre surpassing anything you 


. sandpapers the floor: 


have ever known . . . a surface so immacu- 
lately smooth that dust and dirt have a 
hard time sticking to it. The machine 
scrubs tile, cement, or any other kind of 
floors as they never could be scrubbed by 
hand, and without the least splashing. 


We have branch offices in 24 cities ready 
to serve you. Upon request, we offer a 
FREE demonstration in your own home. 
Or if you are too far from our nearest 
branch, a to-day FREE trial. But first 
write for’a complete description of this 
marvelous little machine, and what it does. 
Tear off the coupon now as a reminder, and 
then mail to us. We promise you an answer 
promptly. 


Ol el 


Ponsell Floor Machine Co. 
Dept. L.D. 2 
220-230 West 19th St., New York City 


Please mail me a copy of your free booklet, “‘Beau- 
tiful Floors—at a Saving of Hundreds of Dollars.” 
This does not obligate me in any way whatever. 
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Grey eaten a Gacbee, Sonne ne teas State Meares 
L.D. 2 
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INVESTMENTS + 


AND + FINANCE 


A BANK-RATE GESTURE THAT POINTS THREE WAYS 


With the 314 per cent. rediscount rate, bankers say that the 
East has been attracting a huge volume of Middle Western 


the Reserve Bank increases announced at the end of 
January, the financial writers all tell us. The action 
of the Chicago bank in breaking the uniformity which had held 
throughout the Federal Reserve system since last fall has been 
characterized by banking authorities as the outstanding financial 
development of the first month of 1928. First, Chicago voted to 
increase its rediscount rate from 34% to 4 per cent., and then 
Richmond followed suit two days later. Boston and New 
York bank directors decided to stick to the 314 per cent. rate 
at first, as did Kansas City, but the New York rate was 
raised to 4 per cent. on February second. Now for the sig- 
nificance of these changes—we might call it a triple significance. 
In the first place, to sum up a mass of comment, Chicago’s 
action is taken as an exhibition of independence and an indica- 
tion that the Federal Reserve Board is neither so insistent on 
uniform rates nor so bent on controlling the policy of individual 
banks as it was last fall. Second, it is held that the necessity 
for low rates in this country as an aid to European financial 
rehabilitation is growing less urgent. Last, but by no means 
least, the increase is generally regarded as the first specific move 
by the Federal Reserve System to tighten the money market, 
and to give a warning to the speculative element in Wall Street. 
Naturally, the independence angle receives especial attention 
in Chicago. The statement was made in the usual form to the 
effect that ‘‘the Federal Reserve Board announces that the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago has established a rediscount 
rate of 4 per cent. on all classes of paper of all maturity, effective 
January 25, 1928.” In La Salle Street this was regarded as a 
distinct victory for the directors of the Chicago bank, we read 
in the Chicago Tribune: 


Pie. SIGNIFICANT in more ways than one were 


The directors never were in sympathy with the plan, suppos- 
edly fostered by Eastern financiers, to force a flow of gold to 
Europe by lowering the rediscount rate to 3% per cent. last 
August. The lowering was made by orders of the Reserve 
Board in Washington. 

If the adjoining Federal Reserve districts raise their rates the 
effect would be to attract money to the Middle West and keep 
it from the Eastern centers, thus discouraging speculation on 
the New York Stock Exchange. 


Chicago bankers, we read in the Chicago Journal of Com- 
merce, are in accord ‘‘on the statement that a 4 per cent. rate is 
reasonable and justified, and that it will help to stabilize business 
in this district.’”” The advance in the Chicago rate ‘‘has settled 
the question of who is boss in regional money matters, the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board in Washington or the directors of district 
banks,”’ writes Owen L. Scott in a Consolidated Press dispatch 
from Chicago, in which he reminds us: 


Last September 7, the Board in Washington arbitrarily ordered 
the Chicago district to reduce its rediscount rate against the 
unanimous judgment of its directors. A flare-up occurred. 
Political and court action were talked of. Now in announcing 
an advance to 4 per cent., the Federal Board says that the 
““Wederal Reserve Bank of Chicago has established” a rate of 
4 per cent. The district bank is recognized as the controlling 
authority. 

This attitude is considered by bankers here as a vindication 
of their battle, which had threatened for a time to become bitter, 
over arbitrary control of money matters in the East. It puts to 
rest the threat they had seen of the creation, in effect, of a central 
United States Bank, lording it over the district banks. 

“The change made in rediscount rates is fully warranted by 
banking conditions in this district,” one leading Chicago director 
said to-day. “It has nothing to do with stock-market specula- 
tion, and we do not know whether other district banks will 
follow our action.” 


money, much of it going into stock-market speculation. This 
trade in stocks has been so profitable and of such volume that 
it is credited with affecting the volume of business done on the 
Chicago Board of Trade—the marketing agency for the country’s 
grain crops. Big grain traders have deserted the pit for the 
stock market, and the volume of trade has suffered. In fact, 
it is the lowest in years. 

In addition to helping out money conditions in this district, 
the bankers feel that the higher rate will serve to still political 
agitation which had been appearing as a result of the banking 
situation. The spectacle of the Eastern bankers ordering 
Middle Western banks to lower rediscount rates to help Europe 
had resulted in some political concern. 


Before the Chicago bank episode was closed last fall the 
leadership of the Federal Reserve Board was changed, and with 
it, remarks the New York Herald Tribune, it has been felt that 
the philosophy of the organization has undergone a pronounced 
change: ‘‘The new head of the Board, Mr. Roy A. Young, 
has been popularly thought to represent more closely that body 
of opinion within the system which favors wide local autonomy, 
as contrasted with centralized initiative on such fundamental 
matters as discount rate changes.” 

Upon the news of what happened in Chicago last month, 
sterling declined fractionally in London because, as we read in 
the Chicago Evening Post, of fears of an era of firmer money in 
the United States; ‘‘higher money rates here mean that foreign 
funds will be transferred and the deposits of American banks 
abroad will be withdrawn to take advantage in the change in 
interest.”” A year ago, notes The Wall Street Journal, gold was 
still flowing into this country in a way embarrassing to those 
responsible for European fiscal policies. In order to lend a 
helping hand, The Wall Street Journal recalls, the Federal 
Reserve Board forced down our own bank-rate to 34 per cent. 
throughout the entire system, ‘‘and the current of funds 
turned in the direction of Europe.’’ But— 


Since then the entire monetary situation has changed. Sterling 
exchange, which last summer ranged from $4.85 to $4.86% for 
cable transfers, went to $4.8814 in December. The currencies 
of practically all the major countries have been stabilized on a 
gold basis, and a number in Europe have gone above gold parity. 
From the end of October to the end of December, the United 
States, through exports and earmarking, has transferred $220,- 
000,000 gold to thirteen of the larger countries. But we still 
have a great gold supply. We even have a billion dollars out in 
gold notes that require to be covered dollar for dollar that could 
be called in and reissued in other notes at 40 per cent. gold 
cover. 


‘‘Even if the United States could afford to play the part of 
banker-philanthropist to the rest of the world, the need to do so 
is not apparent,” we read in the New York Journal of Commerce: 


If the Bank of England and the Reichsbank felt positive that 
the low-rate policy of the New York bank would be continued 
they would simply follow the example set by the Bank of France 
and proceed to lower their rates of discount. There is no good 
reason why the United States should carry the burden of cheap 
credits in foreign markets. 4 


Wall Street greeted the news from Chicago with a wide-open 
break in stocks, followed by a prompt recovery and with a similar 
spirited selling movement in bonds. The quick rebound con- 
vinces the financial editor of the New York Evening Post that 
“downright tight money is not in sight.”” Yet there is a una- 
nimity of opinion in financial circles, we read on the financial 
page of the New York American, “‘that the Reserve Board has 
viewed with misgivings the continued huge speculation raging 
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Sound business 
demands ample reserves 


— readily avat 


lable but never tle 


BONDS 


to fit th ee 
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As with the individuat, so with a business, various contingencies must usually 
be anticipated—repairs and replacements, new equipment, unusual profit op- 
portunities, temporary setbacks—for which funds must be kept available. A 
business is also faced with the problem of keeping liquid assets profitably em- 
ployed. A well arranged bond reserve meets both needs—but it must be soundly 
built, with the requirements of the particular business governing all selections. 


VV net profit shrinking in many 
lines of business, it is increasingly 
needful to obtain maximum return from 
capital invested. Yet putting back into a 
business all the available surplus may not 
be the surest way to obtain maximum re- 
turns. With competition keen as it is, and 
promising to grow even keener, it is im- 
portant to have liquid reserves on hand to 
cope with and take advantage of the new 
and rapidly changing situations presented 
by modern business. 

Often a flexible bond reserve is the best 
solution of this whole problem, so invested 
in short-term and marketable long-term 
maturities as to return a substantial yield, 
and still available for emergencies or 
scheduled cash requirements. 

The success of a bond reserve depends 
upon its adjustment to the particular needs 


of a business and the purposes of the fund. 
A business with firmly established: pro- 
duction and distribution facilities might 
require different securities than a newer 
business struggling for a foothold. Funds 
established primarily for emergencies or 
unforeseen contingencies would naturally 
require bonds differing in some respects 
from those suited to pension funds, insur- 
ance funds or others of a more permanent 
character. 

We have specialized for a number of 
ycars in this problem; have assisted many 
concerns in various lines of business to 
solve it. We not only have the experience 
to specify proper issues; we can also 
promptly furnish them from a large and 
varied inventory on hand of issues origi- 
nated by ourselves. That saves time and 
often saves money for the investor. 


May we present further information—through correspondence or through our representatives? 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


CHICAGO 201 South La Salle Street 
DETROIT 601 Griswold Street 


PHILADELPHIA 111 South Fifteenth Street 
ST.LOUIS 319 North Fourth Street 
MILWAUKEE 425 €ast Water Street 


BOSTON 85 Dewonshire Street 


NEW YORK 14 Wall Street 

CLEVELAND 925 Euclid Avenue 
PITTSBURGH 307 Fifth Avenue 
MINNEAPOLIS 608 Second Avenue, South 


a 


th 
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SIMONDS SAW AND STEEL COMPANY 


“The Saw Makers” 


Fitchburg, Mass, 


Established 1832 


BRANCH OFFICES AND SERVICE SHOPS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


COMMENDATIONS 


“Even without the text the book 
would be a treasure-house. By actual 
count it contains 298 illustrations from 
original photographs, with subjects 
ranging from early Roman architecture, 
sculpture and painting to bridges, 
donkey carts, the Vatican gardens, ta- 
rantella dancers, the catacombs with 
their ghastly occupants, Capri’s famous 
Blue Grotto, the graves of Shelley and 
Keats, etc.”— Syracuse Post Standard. 

“This is a book which will fascinate 
those who have never seen Italy and 
will bring back vividly pleasant expe- 
riences to those who have.” —Rochester 

. Times Union. 


Seeing Italy 


By E. M. NEWMAN 


Famous Traveler and Lecturer 


A bright and friendly guide to everything 
of interest for the visitor to the famous 
Land of Sunshine and Song—practical 
advice on the customs of the country, the 
hotels and their rates, and what is best to 
see and best to do in every Italian town of 
importance. 


298 ILLUSTRATIONS 


The entire volume is pleasantly spiced 
with anecdotes of the author’s experiences 
during many years of travel in this country 
and also includes 298 of the choicest pic- 
tures from his famous collection of photo- 
graphs on Italy. 


WHAT SHALL WE SEE ¢ WHERE SHALL WE STAY 
WHAT WILL IT COST @ WHOM SHALL WE TIP 


The endless array of questions which confront 
the traveler to Europe's garden of enchantment are 
all accurately — and fascinatingly — answered in 
this sparkling new volume, just from the press. 


8v0, Cloth, 429 pages, 298 illustrations, $5.00 
net; $5.22, post-paid. At all booksellers or 
direct from the publishers. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 
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throughout the country.’’ In the opinion 
of the financial editor of the New York 
Herald Tribune: 


It is probable that the first advance in 
the rediscount rate, if it becomes general, 
will serve, partly, at least, as a warning, 
and not as a fully drastic measure. The 
records of the past are quite clear to those 
who will read them, for rate advances have 
had a sobering influence. In 1919 the first 
increase produced a pronounced scare. 
It served as a temporary warning, but not 
as a liquidating measure, except for the 
time being. Hence the sharp decline of 
November, 1919, was followed by a bull 
market of tremendous proportions in 1920. 

In other words, one blow is not sufficient 
to stop a market. It remains to be seen, 
however, whether the warning issued 
through discount changes at two banks, 
and supplementing warnings by prominent 
bankers, will have the effect of checking 
speculation. 


The bank-rate change is the second 
recent sign that the Federal Reserve Board 
is tightening the brakes on speculative 
activity, notes the Stock Exchange house 
of Goodbody and Company, in a recent 
market letter: ‘‘ The first indication of this 
was the sale of government securities by 
the Federal Reserve banks,’’ a process 
which extending over several weeks dimin- 
ished the supply of credit for speculative 
use. 

The Guaranty Survey, published by. 
the Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York, agrees that both these actions were 
naturally interpreted ‘‘as gestures of cau- 
tion directed at speculative activities.” 
But this bank joins with the National City 
Bank in predicting that there will be no 
drastic action along this line. 

With so much gold here the Franklin 
Statistical Service (which uses New York 
University statistics) can not see how we 
can expect any real tightness in money, 
but it adds: ‘‘money rates may not be 
tight, but the bankers will be tight with 
their extensions of ecredit.”’ 

The New York Times connects the 
Federal Reserve Board’s apparent change 
of policy with the great recent increase 
in ‘‘brokers’ loans” on the Stock Ex- 
change. Altho they have been declining 
recently they are still more than a billion 
dollars greater than a year ago—‘‘if pre- 
dictions of recovery in trade are to be ful- 
filled, absorption of credit on such a seale 
into Stock Exchange activities might well 
be looked on with official disfavor.’’ Re- 
serve banks and the Reserve Board, we 
read on, ‘‘have been scrupulously careful 
to disclaim any purpose of interfering 
with the stock market.’ So, ‘“‘perhaps 
the Reserve banks would themselves 
be best satisfied if what Wall Street 
habitually calls the ‘gesture’ were alone 
sufficient to result in sober and prudent 
markets.” 


TEN “COMMANDMENTS” FOR 
STOCK BUYERS 


OR those who invest in stocks, Philip 

L. Carret, in ‘‘The Art of Speculation,”’ 
a book published by Barron’s Weekly 
(Boston), offers the following ten ‘‘com- 
mandments”’: 


1. Never hold fewer than ten different 
securities covering five different fields of 
business. 

2. At least once in six months reappraise 
every security held. 


' 3. Keep at least half the total fund in 
-income-producing securities. 

4. Consider yield the least important 
factor in analyzing any stock. 

5. Be quick to take losses, reluctant to 
take profits. 

6. Never put more than 25 per cent. of 
a given fund into securities about which 
detailed information is not readily and 
regularly available. 

7. Seek facts diligently; advice never. 

8. When stocks are high, money rates 
low but rising, business prosperous, at 
least half a given fund should be placed in 
short-term bonds. 

9. Borrow money sparingly and only 
when stocks are low, money rates high but 
falling, and business deprest. 

10. Set aside a moderate proportion of 
available funds for the purchase of long- 
term options on stocks of promising com- 
panies whenever available. 


1928 A YEAR OF MERGERS 
MPORTANT developments in the way 
of consolidation of business enterprises 

are being forecast by the New York Journal 
of Commerce, although the year has hardly 
begun. In this financial daily’s opinion, 
1928 will be a year of mergers. In a recent 
editorial we learn that— 


This is apparent in the steel industry, 
in certain branches of the textile trade, 
among foodstuffs producers and distrib- 
uters, and, most striking of all, in the auto- 
mobile industry. For a year or two past 
the movement toward combination of 
banks into larger units with branches has 
been obvious. 


This is one of those conditions that de- 
serves to be given most careful study be- 
cause of its significant bearing upon broad 
movements and trends in economic history. 
Mass production and the keeping down of 
prices have led to that tendency of profits 
to decline which has been so noteworthy 
a factor in the past year. Consequently, 
a high record of failures coupled with— 
and in some measure causing—the ten- 
deney to mergers, and resulting in an 
increasing size of the business unit, has 
followed. 

Many highly efficient concerns with low 
factory costs can not maintain themselves 
against the competition of others who are 
able to save in many ways through their 
variety of products and by reason of their 
better distributing facilities. It is a con- 
dition of affairs in which the whole type 
and character of business is changing. 


Writing later in a Consolidated Press 
dispatch from New York, J. C. Royle calls 
attention to merger negotiations now going 
on in a dozen important industries. In 
nearly every case, he says, “the mergers 
have been designed to cut costs rather than 
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BIG SAVINGS 
IN LAWN CARE 


Ideal Power Mowers eliminate the 
hard work and reduce the cost of 
keeping lawns in fine condition. 
Ideals are noted for their sturdy con- 
struction and extreme simplicity— 
no complicated mechanism—easy to 
operate and care for—upkeep cost 
very low. 


Built in four sizes for small, medium 
and large lawns and widely used by 
home owners, parks, schools, col- 
leges, cemeteries, hospitals and gov- 
ernment institutions. 


New 1928 Improvements 
The same dependable mower that we hav2 
built for over 10 years, with the latest 
1928 improvements, now available. Write 
for catalog and full details. 


IDEAL POWER LAWN MOWER CO. 
420 Kalamazoo St., Lansing, Mich. 


237 Lafayette St. 161 Vester St. 413 W. Chicago Ave. 
New York, N. Y. ‘erndale Chicago, Ill. 
(Detroit), Mich. 


Se 
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Four sizes 
for large and 
small lawns. 


NEW WA 
-..... to Fight FIRE! 


LD-FASHIONED methods of fire-control are now as obsolete as the one-horse 
shay. . . for today it is as easy to protect yourself against fire as to guard 
against smallpox by vaccination. 


With this modern marvel of fire-fighting efficiency you have both a watchman and a fireman constantly 
on guard, protecting your property and the lives of your loved ones. Day and night . . . hour after hour 
... year after year .. . SHUR-STOP is ever alert against the moment when fire may break out. 
Then . . . automatically . . . almost before anyone knows there is a fire . . . the fire is out! 


So simple that women and children have used SHUR- have been saved . . . millions of dollars of loss prevented. 
STOP in emergencies and thereafter put aside their fear Let the enthusiastic endorsements of Fire Chiefs and 
of fire. So dependable it will protect them automatically Fire Marshals in all sections of the country guide you to 
even though they do nothing to protect themselves. real fire-safely. 
No mechanical parts to fail in a crisis. Hermeti- At $3.50 each, SHUR-STOP protection is some- 
cally sealed... cannot evaporate or corrode thing that no thinking man can afford to ignore. You 
. as good twenty years from now as the day wouldn't deliberately expose your loved ones to the 
you buy it . . . and guaranteed as follows— horrors of fire. . . then write today for the as- 
tounding true story “The First Hundred 
Fires.’ Use the coupon below. 


Salesmen—District Managers 


Only once in a lifetime does an oppor- 
tunity like this one for Service and Profit 
present itself. Write or wire today for 
full details . . . remaining territories for 
the United States and foreign countries 
are rapidly being closed. 


Perpetual Replacement Guarantee 
Every SHUR-STOP used to fight fire 
will be replaced free of charge. No refills, 
no service charges . . . the first cost is 
the last! 

There are already tens of thousands of 
SHUR-STOP installations throughout the 


world. Already hundreds of SHUR-STOP «4 eu Z 
equipped homes, plants, and other structures The Automatic Fireman 
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INTERNATIONAL FIRE EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 
West New Brighton, Staten Island, N. Y. 


Without obligation, please send me your booklet and full information how tc 
safeguard my home and family against Fire—automatically and at trifling cost. 


Address (CH pe SING 


$3.50 
Shur-Stop 


US PAT. KO L4c5)63 


Nam 
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Campbell's 


Automatic Electric 


Ranges 


> Factory Prices 
$27.50 and up 


WM. CAMPBELL 


Automatic oven control turns the heat on and off as 

needed. Large aluminum-lined electric fireless cooker in 

the moon slides in and out like the drawer in a desk. 
Also automatically controlled. 


You Will Love It on Sight 


It’s now ready—the most wonderful electric 
range we have ever offered. Made with new 
quick ring heating elements which actually 


Cooks as Fast as Gas 


40 per cent more effi- 
cient, 40 per cent less 
electricity and less cook- 
ing time. Just think of it 
—boil water and cook 
food as fast as gas. Re- 
sults are astonishing. 
Never before has any one 
offered an electric range 
as quick to operate— 
simple, practical, time- 
saving, economical, at- 
tractive, and truly beau- 
tiful in design. 


Write and Get My Factory Price 


Ask for our new big catalog and special introductory 
offer. Low cash price—or easy payments. Direct 
from factory to user. Here’s where you can positive- 
ly get the finest electric range that you could desire 
and at a wonderfully low factory-to-you price. You 
will like the price—it will give you a world of satis- 
factory service. 30 days trial. Money back if you 
are not entirely satisfied. Write today for catalog. 


THE WILLIAM CAMPBELL CO. 
1903 Union Avenue, Alliance, Ohio 
Mfrs. of a full line of low priced electric stoves 


Model 


Our “Prince”’ 
Large Oven and 3 
Electric Grills. 


SHAW Garden Tractor 


BOES THE WORK OF 5 MEN Patent Tool 
Fine for truck gardens, farms, éstates. Control 
Plows, cultivates, mows, runs belt ma- 5 
chinery. Single or twin engines, walking | 
or riding types. Gaur wheel regulates 
depth of cultivating. pecial Price NOW. 


SHAW MFG. CO., 5401 Front St., Galesburg, Kans. 


[JIST'S SEEDS 


Best jor 100 YEARS 


Free 1928 Garden Guide and Catalog 
On the Air Each Monday at 6.30 P.M. 


Buist Gardeners Orchestra, WJZ G 17 Stations 


ROBERT BUIST CO., Dept P, PHILA., PA. 


Save Your Feet 


When all else fails, end your suffering with the 


Heefner Arch Support 

No Metal 

Fully patented. It re-adjusts 
the entire foot. Write for 
free book and statements 
from doctors and users. 
309 M. E. Taylor Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 


Heefner Arch Support Co., 


INVESTMENTS AND FINANCE 


Continued 


in the hope of advancing prices.’’ The tire 
companies, we are told, are among the 
latest concerns to feel the merger impulse. 
A number of independent steel companies 
‘‘are still arguing as to the relative basis 
of valuation under which some proposed 
mergers are to be consummated.” Several 
tool and gear manufacturing concerns are 
trying to unite, we read further. 


TO INVESTIGATE THE CHARGE 
ACCOUNT 

oe HE keen-minded gentlemen who 

rate possessors of charge accounts 
A, B, or Z as the facts justify in retail 
establishments which are of sufficient size 
to support credit departments’’—in other 
words the credit men—‘‘want to know 
how much Mr. and Mrs. Consumer and 
family owe merchants in the aggregate in a 
year, during the average month; in the 
country as a whole, by States; what they 
buy most liberally when extended credit, 
and many other facts.” This investiga- 
tion of retail credit, continues Harden 
Colfax in a Consolidated Press dispatch 
from Washington, isn’t desired because of 
any feeling of nervousness or alarm, but 
just because the facts are wanted and -no- 
body has ever dug up the facts. Congress 
has been asked to appropriate money so 
that the Department of Commerce can 
help the credit men in gathering data. 
Continues Mr. Colfax: 


Much is known of wholesale credit 
conditions; that is rather easily checked. 
Little is known of the vast volume of 
consumption credit. No one even knows 
how many retail establishments there are 
in the United States, neither as a whole 
nor in any specific line. 

Of the retail business of the country, 
around forty billions of dollars a year, an 
increasing proportion is done by credit. 
And the ever-popular ‘‘leaps and bounds”’ 
inevitably is used in describing the growth 
of instalment buying. 

Thousands of retailers lack knowledge 
of the fundamentals of extending credit. 
Scores of studies have been made of in- 
stalment sales, but no national survey has 
been made. 

What are the effects of consumption 
credit? Increased consumption helps pro- 
duction, mass production supports employ- 
ment and the wage seale, the latter elements 
boost consumption. Cause and effect 
are sadly mixed in many minds, like two 
first-cousin tones of gray. 

Chain stores and mail-order houses, as a 
rule, do not extend credit to customers. 
Yet not all chain systems or mail-order 
merchants succeed in business. A recent 
study estimated that 40,000 chain-store 
units, in nearly 500 systems, last year had 
sales aggregating $3,400,000,000—and that 
they sold 8 per cent. of their merchandise at 
a loss and 26 per cent. additional at no 
profit. 

Nothing in the present business situation 
alarms the credit men in seeking this survey. 
What they want is not necessarily fewer 
debts, but, possibly, better debts. 


A $10 BILL 


will protect you 
for a full year against 


ACCIDENT 
SICKNESS 


NO MEDICAL EXAMINATION 


Men-Women 16 to 70 years Accepted 
No Dues or Assessments 


$10,000 Principal Sum 
$10,000 Loss of Hands, Feet or Eyesight 
$25 Weekly Benefit for Stated 
Accidents and Sicknesses 
Doctor’s Bills, Hospital Benefit, Emer- 
gency Benefit and other new and lib- 
eral features to help in time of need— 
all clearly shown in policy. 


LOOK OUT! Serious automobile 
and many other kinds of accidents hap- 
pen every minute—few escape them— 
suppose you meet with an accident to- 
night .. would your income continue? 
Pneumonia, Appendicitis and many 
other ills in the policy, which are prev- 
alent now. can cause serious financial 
loss to you. . prepare Now. 


Don’t wait for misfortune to overtake you. 
F ictae MAIL THE COUPON NOW "~~~ 


af 
! North American Accident Insurance Co. I 
: 1044 Bonnell Bldg., Newark, New Jersey J 
I Gentlemen: : 
1 At no cost to me, send details of the 4 i 
| “NEW $10 PREMIER $10,000 POLICY’”’ I 
; Names 20a Saye ie cere ee eee ; 
§ DOGG C68 oa. ais jis mirvesasies a peer iol gi eae I 
; CiEY calcein ee States. rece Hy 


AGENTS WANTED for Local Territory 
SS 


FOR YOUR HEALTH’S SAKE FOUNTAIN MOISTENER 
DON’T LICK with TONGUE “*LICKS-EM-ALL’’ 
ENVELOPES, STAMPS, etc.! Automatically 
Notable Invention for Every Home and Office. 
Orange, black Bakelite—5th Avenue Finish, Convenience, 
usefulness, elegance, pleasure, value combined. Special 50c. 


Interesting details free. Hydrawlik Corp-1, Roselle, N. J, 


IRELAND AND THE 
FOUNDATIONS OF EUROPE 


By BENEDICT FITZPATRICK 


This companion volume to the author’s recent success, 

“Treland and the Making of Britain,’’ tells how Irish 
soldiers, schoolmen, and legislators spread culture and 
religion, brought order and tranquillity out of confusion 
and ignorance, and from the Sixth Century onwards, 
when Europe was in mental darkness and chaos, founded 
the civilization which is our present heritage. The author 
presents an arresting and gripping story, founded on new 
facts, which revolutionizes our historical conceptions. 
It is of commanding interest to all who are seeking truth 
in history. 
Che. is an arresting and a challenging work.'’—Boston 

obe 


“The work is so all-inclusive, one can do no better 
than to recommend it heartily.’-—New York American. 


“Will prove a great source of enlightenment to all 
interested in having true light shed upon history. As 
one revelation follows the other a degree of interest is 
aroused that is closely akin to that of reading a brilliant 
piece of fiction. This volume is indeed evidence of the 
hackneyed phrase that ‘truth is stranger than fiction.’ ’’— 
Burlington (lowa) Post. 


8vo, Cloth. 469 pages. $4.00, net; $4.18, post-paid. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


ITERARY DIGEST readers 

seeking schools or colleges, or aid 
in the solution of their educational 
problems, are invited to write to our 
School Advisory Department. It is 
necessary that inquirers give age and 
sex of the student, locality and kind of 
school, approximate tuition, and any 
other information that may aid us in 
giving this service. 


The School Advisory Department 
continues to serve, as it has for many 
years, our readers and the schools with- 
out fees or obligation. 


Address 


Theliterary Digest 


354 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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| CURRENT EVENTS 


FOREIGN 


January 25.—King Amanullah, and the 
Queen, of Afghanistan, visit Paris. 


The authorities at Canton, China, are 
reported to have shot forty-four Com- 
munists, following another attempt at a 
Communist uprising. 


January 26.—The Mexico City authorities 
are reported to have arrested 300 
Roman Catholics within three days on 
a charge of conducting schools and 
spreading seditious propaganda. 


Col. Charles A. Lindbergh arrives at 
Cartagena, Colombia, on the beginning 
of his tour of South American countries. 


Gen. Augustino Sandino’s last known 
stronghold at El Chipote Mountain is 
reported wiped out by United States 
Marines. 


January 27—The Nanking Nationalist 
Government announces it will not here- 
after permit maritime customs sur- 
pluses collected in its territory to be 
forwarded to Peking. 


Colonel Lindbergh arrives at Bogota, 
Colombia, from Cartagena. 


January 28.—The headquarters of the 
Knights of Columbus in Mexico City 
is reported raided by the police, who 
are alleged to have seized seditious 
documents. 


Vicente Blasco Ibafiez, noted Spanish 
novelist, dies at Mentone, France. He 
was sixty-one. 


January 29.—Colonel Lindbergh arrives at 
Caracas, Venezuela. 


January 30.—Field Marshal General Haig, 
Commander-in-Chief of the British 
Expeditionary Force on the Western 
front in the World War from 1915 to 
1918, dies suddenly in London. He 
was sixty-six. 


President William T. Cosgrave of Ire- 
land arrives at Ottawa, Canada, on a 
short visit to that country. 


January 31.—Colonel Lindbergh arrives at 
St. Thomas, Virgin Islands, from 
Caracas, Venezuela. 


DOMESTIC 


January 25.—The candidacy of Senator 
James A. Reed of Missouri for the 
Democratic nomination for President 
is announced in Washington. 


Replying to questions by Senator Borah, 
Senator Curtis of Kansas, a candidate 
for the Republican nomination for 
President, declares for a plank sup- 
porting the KHighteenth Amendment, 
and for vigorous enforcement. 


William T. Cosgrave, President of the 
Trish Free State Executive Council, 
visits the Houses of Congress. 


January 26.—The Senate Privileges and 
Elections Committee orders a recount 
of the vote in six counties in the 
Wilson-Vare Senatorial contest in Penn- 
sylvania. 


January 27.—The Senate adopts the House 
resolution providing for a joint inquiry 
into the sinking of the submarine S-4. 


The naval dirigible Los Angeles makes a 
successful landin’g on the airplane carrier 
Saratoga, at Newport, Rhode Island. 


January 30.—The Senate passes, 53 to 
31, the Jones merchant marine bill 
which requires unanimous action of 
the Shipping Board to sell ships, and 
provides that all vessels are to be built 
in the United States. 
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The Vacuum Cleanee Man 


Said, “Oil Regularly!” 


And with 3-in-One, if it is to oper- 
ate as well and as economically as 
the salesman said it would. 


This is equally true of all the other expen- 
sive housekeeping helps and household 
mechanisms; also go-carts, roller skates, bi- 
cycles, scooters. Plenty of 3-in-One, regular- 
ly, saves costly repairs, puts off replacement. 


r) 
3-in-One 
Prevents Rust- OILS - Cleans & Polishes 


Pure; clean; a scientific blending of several high 
quality oils having unique oiling, rust preventing 
and cleaning properties not found in any ordinary 
“machine” oils. That’s why 3-in-One is better and 
why it costs a few pennies more—but it’s the real 
economy oil in the long run. 


Sold in 3-0z. Handy Oil Cans and three sizes of 
bottles by all good hardware, drug, grocery, no- 
tion and general stores. Ask for 3-in-One by name. 
The Big Red “One” on the label is your protection. 


FRE - Sample and illustrated Dictionary 

e of Uses. Request them ona postal. 
THREE-IN-ONE OWL COMPANY 
130 William St., New York, N. Y. 
A Third of a Century of Continuous Service 


3-in-One oils sewing machine and 
motor properly; prevents ruston nick- 
eled parts; cleans and polishes paint- 
ed metal parts and wooden cases. 


The electric motors of washing ma- 
chines, electric refrigerators and oil 
burners will work better, last longer 
and be absolutely dependable when 
3-in-One is used. 


THE 


Seven we) bis 


(TITLE REGISTERED IN U. S. PATENT OFFICE) 
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Jolly Party——Former Governor C. C. 
Moore was calling on fiends in Blackfoot 
this morning.— Blackfoot (Idaho) paper. 


Got a Move On.—‘‘ How long have you 
been working for the Swivel Company?” 

“Ever since old Swivel threatened to 
discharge me.’’— Pitt Panther. 


More Useful Than Whittling.— 
COOLIDGE PARTY OFF 
FOR HAVANA TO KNIT 
PAN-AMERICAN TIES 


—Boston American. 


Educated Chickens.—BRAND NEW 
bungalow, 5 rooms and bath, room for 
5,000 hens, near two high 
schools, easy terms. 571 
Woodwardave.— Atlanta 
Journal. 


Hard to Please.—Girl 
wanted for general house- 
work, must be iemfwyp 
emfwyp emfwypm.— Ad 
in a Long Island paper. 


Nature Unadorned.— 
Sue — ‘‘My, but this 
orange juice has a pecu- 
liar flavor.” 

Hre—“‘Yes, it’s genuine 
orange juice.’’— Life. 


No Apron-String.—An- 
other nice thing about 
Mother Lindberghis that 
she doesn’t act like one 
of those bossy back-seat 
drivers.— Dallas News. 


Fleeing the Flu.—The 
Georgia Court of Appeals 
held: ‘‘Whenever the 
time comes that the sa- 
eredness of the jury box shall be invaded by 
any character of influenza—justice will flee 
from this court.—Lezington (Ky.) Leader. 


you. 


Ladylike Warrior.—‘‘So you want to 
join the army—fer how long?”’ 
“Duration.” 


“But there ain’t any war on.”’ 
“T know—I mean duration of peace.’’— 
California Pelican. 


Ouch!—The wedding was a_ simple 
affair, with none to witness other than 
the bride’s mother and brother and Mrs. 
Arkle—and a sleek minister’s leg during 
the ceremony. cat, which insisted on 
clawing the—Redmond (Ore.) paper. 


Comes When You Whistle?—A Late 
model 1927 Buick 6 sedan, 7-passenger 
in perfect condition, nearly new; clipped 
ears, bobbed tail; answers name Mr. 
Norman, 2-8386 or 2-5721.—Ad in the 
Dallas News. 


Beating the Game.—Tommy was mean- 
dering homeward much later than his 
usual supper time. A friend of the family 
who happened to meet him said: 

“Why, Tommy, aren’t you afraid you’ll 
be late for supper?” 

“Nope,” replied Tommy, “I’ve got the 
meat.” —Children. 


Dolled Up.—The bride wore a becoming 
costume being a string of pearls.—Corpus 
Christi (Tex.) paper. 


Baffled Ambition.— Janst—‘I went 
to the doctor again to-day and he said 
they wouldn’t have to operate after all.” 

JEANETTE—‘‘What a pity, my dear. 
I’m so sorry.” —Life. 


Not Much Improvement.— 
MURDER BUILDING OF 
HICKMAN TO CHANGE 
NAME TO DODGE HORROR 


— Head-lines on a Los Angeles dispatch 
in a New Orleans paper. 


SEN eee! 
RAT AY hs 


AW VMI! ei AMT 


a gerton ae © 


Wire: “Adolphus, here comes the man I used to be engaged to before I married 
Please don’t look so thoroughly miserable.”’ 


Linguistic Triumph.—They laughed at 
me when I spoke to the waiter in Italian 
—hbut he came right back with some 
Scotch.— Life. 


Running in Circles.— 
CONGRESS HAS 
BUSY DAY BUT 
DOES NOTHING 
—Fairmount (W. Va.) paper. 


Got a Kick Out of His Job.—‘‘What 
became of that hired man you got from 
the city?” 

‘“‘Aw, he used to be a chauffeur, and one 
day he crawled under a mule to see why 
it wouldn’t go.”—Boys’ Life. 


Another Pedestrian?— 
CARD OF THANKS 
I wish to thank all who so kindly 
assisted in any way in the death of my 
dear husband, also those who furnished 
flivvers.— Ad in a Florida paper. 


By the Way.—An absent-minded grocer 
called on his old friend, the family doctor, 
one evening. They chatted for a couple 
of hours, and as the grocer rose to go the 
doctor asked: ‘Family all well, I suppose?” 

“Good heavens!” exclaimed his visitor, 
“that reminds me. My wife’s in a fit.””— 
Progressive Grocer. 


—London Opinion. 


Something Really Needed.— 
IDEA CAFETERIA 


—Porcelain sign ona New York window. 


Shoot!—“‘If you keep looking at me 
like that, I’m going to kiss you.” 

“Well, I can’t hold this expression much 
longer.” — Tit- Bits. . 


Come Fill the Bowl.—‘‘So you really want 
me to visit you?” 5 

“Yes, you must look in. I’ve been 
terribly lonesome since my goldfish died.” 
— Answers. 


Hint for Traffic Cops.—Sergeant Camp- 
bell stated that when he discovered the 
wrecked car, the latter 
became unruly and had 
to be handeuffed.—H olly- 
wood News. 


Good Listener. — Lost 
Dog— Male Setter, two 
black ears, one mixed. 
— Fredericksburg (Va.) 


paper. 


According to Hoyle.— 
Mr. and Mrs. I. E. Gold- 
berg of Girard Avenue, 
left decently by boat for 
Miami, Florida.— Hart- 
ford Courant. 


Tie a String to It.— 
Another thing — when 
you give a wedding 
present to a companion- 
ate couple, do you get 
it back when they sep- 
arate?— Dallas News. 


Three-Ring Astronomy. 
—The origin of the term 
“dog days’’ was derived 
from Circus, the dog star, whichis supposed 
to shine most brilliant on the hottest days 
of the year.—San Francisco Call and Post. 


Footnote.—‘‘I suppose you started at 
the foot and worked your way up?” 

“No—started at the foot and stayed 
there—I’m a chiropodist.’”’—Florida Times- 
Union. 


Knows Its Halitosis.— 
ONION MARKET 
CONTINUES TO 
SHOW STRENGTH 
—Grand Rapids Herald. . 


Still, Small Voice. — Lirrte Grau — 
“Oh, look, mummy! There’s a snow man 
in front of that store.”’ 

Tur Snowman—‘‘Don’t you believe it. 
I’ve just been waiting an hour for my wife 
to come out.’”—Outlook. 


Fame in the Sticks. —Yep, there is a 
difference. To get your name in a city 
paper, you have to shoot your wife, get 
gored to death by a flivver, marry a 
movie star, or do something sensational. 
But to get your name in The Tribune, 
all you have to do is have a guest, go 
avisiting, have a baby at your house, buy a 
pure-bred bull or improve your property.— 
Wakarusa (Ind.) Tribune. 


